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PRAYERS BEFORE MEETINGS 

Leader: In the Name of the Father * and of the Son, etc. 

Come, Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful and kindle in them 
the fire of Thy love. 

Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created; 

All: And Thou shalt renew die face of the earth. 

Leader: Let us pray. 

All: O God, Who hast taught the hearts of the faithful by the 

light of the Holy Spirit, grant us in the same Spirit to be truly 

wise, and ever to rejoice in His consolation. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Leader: Immaculate Mother of God, 

All: Pray for us. 

Leader: Prayer in honor of Saint Pius X: 

All: O Jesus, Divine Teacher, Who filled the soul of Saint Pius 

with zeal to feed Thy little ones with the bread of truth, and wert 

pleased when he revived the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance of divine things: grant, we pray, 
that we may be inflamed with desire to teach others and to prepare 
well by prayer and study. May the teaching apostolate, O Lord, 
through the intercession of Saint Pius, Pope and catechist, be ex¬ 
tended and intensified throughout the Universal Church. Amen. In 
the Name of the Father * and of the Son, etc. 

PRAYERS AFTER MEETINGS 

Leader: In the Name of the Father * and of the Son, etc. 

To Thee be praise, to Thee be glory, to Thee be thanksgiving, for¬ 
ever and ever, O Blessed Trinity! 

All: Amen. 

Leader: Praised be Jesus Christ! 

All: Forever and ever. Amen. 

Leader: Let us pray. 

All: O God, Who desirest that all should come to the knowledge 

of the truth and be saved, grant us the grace to make Thee known, 
and to devote ourselves to Thy love in the service of the souls 
whom Thou hast redeemed. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Leader: Let us pray for our benefactors. 

All: Deign, O Lord, for Thy Name's sake, to reward with eternal 

life all those who have promoted the work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 

Leader: Let us pray for the faithful departed. 

All: Eternal rest give unto them, O Lord, and let perpetual light 

shine upon them. 

Leader: May they rest in peace. 

All: Amen. In the Name of the Father * and of the Son, etc. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION GROUP 


1. The purpose of a religious discussion group is to help its 
members gain a better understanding of their religion, develoj 
facility in presenting the Christian message to others, anc 
put religious truths into practice in daily living. 

2. A group is ideally made up of a leader, a secretary, and foui 
to ten additional members, under the guidance of a spiritual 
director. 

3. The spiritual director encourages the members in their study 
attends meetings occasionally, and provides answers to que& 
tions submitted to him by the secretary. 

4. The leader, who is also a learner, asks individual members 
to read passages of the text aloud while the others follow 
silently, and then guides the discussion with the help of aids 
given in the textbook. 

5. The secretary calls the roll, keeps a brief record of eacl 
meeting, and refers to the spiritual director questions thai 
cannot be answered within the group. 

6. A suitable textbook should be selected for the group. Eacl 
member should obtain a copy and bring it with him to th< 
meetings. 

7. Meetings should be held weekly, whenever and wherever ii 
is most convenient for the members to assemble. They shoulc 
not ordinarily be prolonged beyond an hour and a half. 

8. Books, articles, and pictures that pertain to the subject beinf 
discussed should be brought to the attention of the group. 

9. The references listed at the back of the textbook are foi 
those who wish to do further reading on the topics presentee 
in this study. 

10. At the end of the season it may be well to arrange a Daj 
of Recollection for those who have taken part in the progran 
of the discussion group. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Among the most meaningful and inspiring documents to 
emerge from the Second Vatican Council is the CONSTITUTION 
ON THE SACRED LITURGY. It is through the liturgy that the 
work of our redemption is continued; it is through the liturgy 
that every one of us cries out with Christ, “Abba, Father”; it is 
through the liturgy that we participate in the life and light of 
Christ’s Resurrection and Ascension; finally, it is through the 
liturgy that everyone of us participates in Christ’s priesthood to 
render worship, thanksgiving, and prayer to God . . . “Through 
Him, and with Him, and in Him . . 

The CONSTITUTION ON THE SACRED LITURGY is mean¬ 
ingful and is inspiring because it presents broad principles where¬ 
by, in this age of renewal of the Church, we can live more perfectly 
our life with Christ and with the people of God. The CONSTI¬ 
TUTION ON THE SACRED LITURGY has, as its primary 
objective, the reform and restoration of the sacred worship of 
the Church, so that it will influence more deeply and more dynami¬ 
cally the lives of all the people. This is why this document has 
been referred to as pastoral. The person who understands the 
changes contained therein and who lives in conformity with the 
spirit of the renewed liturgy will find that his life is profoundly 
influenced. Such an individual will become committed to Christ 
and the Church to an ever increasing degree. Furthermore, such 
a person will seek more and more to give Christ-like witness to 
the vibrant faith, hope, and love which are the driving forces of 
his participation in the life of Christ. 

It is unlikely, however, that an individual can become more 
committed to Christ or can give more effective witness unless he 
becomes “caught up” in the meaningful and inspiring content 
of the CONSTITUTION ON THE SACRED LITURGY of the 
Second Vatican Council. In order that such a person may become 
involved in a deeper and wider life with Christ through the re¬ 
newed liturgy, he needs to know, understand, and appreciate the 
Constitution more adequately. 

To be sure, one can attain such knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation through study of the Constitution by himself. 
It is more likely, however, that these achievements can be more 
readily attained through the supervised adult education courses 
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and the Discussion Action Groups of the Confraternity of Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine. 

New Horizons in Christian Living, written to meet these 
needs, presents the renewed and restored liturgy so that all 
Catholics — laymen and ordained priests — can become imbued 
with the true spirit of the liturgy for individual sanctification and 
for fulfillment of community responsibility. This is precisely what 
is demanded in this age of the Church, when we are asking every 
person not only to be concerned with his own intimate relationship 
to God but also to come to grips with the problems of the 
community. ' 

The relationship of the liturgy to man’s capacities and re¬ 
sponsibilities toward the community in this age of the aggiorna- 
mento is clearly demonstrated in this book by Fr. Leonard and 
Msgr. McNeill. One must note that the spirit of this book makes 
it possible for each one of us to recognize his role as a dynamic 
Christian in meeting the challenges presented in Mater et Magistra 
and Pacem in Terris. In a word, this volume makes it possible 
for the man of today not only to know and understand the renewed 
liturgy, but to respond to the love of God and to act for God and 
His people. 

New Horizons in Christian Living, prepared primarily for 
use in the adult education dimensions of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine program, is indeed a proper and worthy vehicle 
for making Christ better known, better loved, and better lived. 

Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Archbishop of Boston 


July 1, 1965 

Feast of the Most Precious Blood of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ 
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UNIT I 
Chapters I through VIII 


i 

LITURGY FOR RENEWAL 


^Ve have all been struck by the changes that have 
been made in our way of worshipping God together. By now 
we are accustomed to hearing parts of the Mass in our own 
language, or to seeing the priest face us instead of turning his 
back to us. We are now singing together much more than we 
used to. We say “Amen” when we receive Holy Communion. 
When we go to confession the words of absolution may be spoken 
in English. It would be quite understandable if we had picked up 
the idea that the word “liturgy” has reference only to such changes 
as these. 

The word has of course a deeper and wider meaning. It 
refers to the worship which the Church offers to God officially 
and publicly, as opposed to the prayers which may be said by 
any Christian as an individual. It includes the Mass, for instance, 
the rite of baptism, the blessing of holy water, and any other 
rite or prayer which the Church has incorporated in her official 
books of worship. It does not include the night prayers I might 
say on retiring, or a visit I might make to the Blessed Sacrament, 
m* my examination of conscience before confession, though all 
these practices have, to be sure, their value and merit before God. 

1. What has been your reaction to changes that have been 
made in the liturgy? 2. What is the liturgy and how does it 
iiffer from individual prayers and devotions? 

THE SUPREME ACTIVITY OF THE CHURCH. When the 
Church, the bride and body of Christ, acts officially, as the Church, 
she acts through and with and in her Head, Jesus Christ. It 
s equally true and more important to say that He acts through 
ler, for by means of his Church’s liturgy our Lord continues in 
svery generation the saving work He began during his earthly 
ife. If we say that the liturgy is Christ our Lord working in the 
vorld, we are not exaggerating but speaking the simple truth. 
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He is not visible, it is true, but He is there in the signs He gave 
to us as the vehicles of his presence and his redemptive energy: 
bread, wine, oil, water, spoken words, gestures. When we use 
these things we encounter Him, our Savior. We go with Him 
to the Father of mercies, adoring with Him, giving thanks in 
Him, asking pardon and favor through Him. 

Once we reflect on all this, it is easy to see that the liturgy 
is “the summit towards which the activity of the Church is 
directed” (CSL 10) .* The Church is the means by which God 
continues to love men in a practical way, the means whereby men 
are healed and raised up and united to God. Clearly, then, 
the Church is most herself when she brings God and men to¬ 
gether in dialogue, and in that intimate contact which God in 
his mercy wishes and man desperately needs. The Church will 
encourage her children to carry on a thousand good practices 
for the love of God, but these are to be directed toward her 
supreme activity, which is to worship God and sanctify men. 
According to the Council’s teaching, moreover, it will be from 
the liturgy that the Church’s children will derive the inspiration 
and energy they require for the practice of virtue. 

1. Explain how Christ is present and active in all the litur¬ 
gical celebrations of the Church. 2. Why is worship the supreme 
activity of the Church? 

THE LITURGY IS BASIC IN CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. 
Pope John XXIII set renewal of life as the Church’s objective 
in the Second Vatican Council. If this renewal of life was to 
be brought about, there had to be a fresh understanding of the 
liturgy and a new effort to place it at the very center of Christian 
spirituality. The Council teaches that the liturgy is the priestly 
work of Christ our Lord extended to every generation — the 
same work He accomplished by his passion, death, and resur¬ 
rection. It is not to be identified with external things merely, 
although it uses such external things as words, movement, music, 
artistic objects, and so on. Man needs these things, even when 
he worships the Spirit who is God, but of course, his use of them 
must be informed by an interior attention and dedication. 

We can see how absolutely basic the Council considers the 
liturgy to be in Christian spirituality, if we read over again at 
this point the Introduction and the first part of the first chapter 
of the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy (Arts. 1-13). Through 
the liturgy, the Fathers tell us, we are to give all glory to God 

1 Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy, Article 10. 
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through the beloved Son; from the liturgy we are to draw life 
and more abundant life from “the fountains of the Savior.” No 
wonder St. Pius X could say that the liturgy is “the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” What the Person 
of Christ was for his contemporaries in Palestine, the liturgy is 
for all of us who have not seen, and yet have believed. 

1. Why did Vatican II undertake, as its first order of busi¬ 
ness, the reform and restoration of the liturgy? 2. Explain why 
the liturgy is absolutely basic in Christian spirituality. 

RENOVATION OF OUR FORMS OF WORSHIP. But the 
Council also recognized that it would be necessary to renew the 
liturgy itself so that men of the present age might readily under¬ 
stand it and participate in it. The barnacles on the hull of a ship 
must be scraped off periodically so that the ship may glide easily 
through the water. So also, the encrustations that time has 
deposited on the liturgy must be removed if the liturgy is to enter 
without difficulty into the minds of modern men. In comparison 
with ours, the lives of our ancestors were simple. They followed 
the rhythms of the seasons on farms or in small villages. They 
knew little of the world. We are infinitely more sophisticated, and 
a liturgy that would appeal to us must be at once more straightfor¬ 
ward and more subtle. The Council, accordingly, laid down broad 
principles for the modernization of the liturgy, and directed that a 
post-conciliar commission work out in detail the renovation of our 
forms of worship. This delicate and difficult labor, whose be¬ 
ginnings we have already seen, will not be completed for some 
years. 

The liturgy, whenever we share in it, is an encounter with 
Christ, a passage with Him “from this world to the Father,” a 
re-affirmation of the covenant that binds Him to us and us to 
Him. It must, then, have its impact on our lives after it is over. 
It should orient and shape our thinking, give us standards and 
a set of Christian values. It should “set us on fire,” as the Council 
says, with love of God, so that we should want nothing so much 
as the fulfillment of his loving designs for the world. There 
should be a real carry-over from the church to the home and to 
;he scene of our labor and our recreation; otherwise, there will 
ae a scandalous contradiction between our professions of faith 
and the lives we lead. If our sharing in the liturgy is conscious 
and active, it will awaken us to the great and generous gift of 
Cod, and evoke a response from us so total that it will reach 
sut to every part of our being and our activity. 
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1. Why was renewal of the liturgy necessary, and what steps 
did Vatican II take to accomplish it? 2. What should he the effect 
of our “encounter with Christ” in the liturgy? 

OUR RELIGIOUS COMMITMENT MUST BE COMPLETE. 
Among professedly religious people, hypocrisy would seem to be 
the most damnable vice. We need only read the prophets of the 
Old Testament (e.g., Is 1) or the terrible chapter 23 of St. Matthew 
to understand how hateful it is to God. And surely nothing has 
done more to block the conversion of the world than the contrast 
between the teachings of Christianity and the example of many 
Christian lives. On the other hand, few people, probably, arc 
deliberately hypocritical. We fail to live up to our religious beliei 
because we have not realized how complete is the commitment it 
demands of us; or because we have persuaded ourselves, half- 
consciously, that so long as we perform what we call our “religious 
duties” we can skimp and cut corners in other areas; or simply 
because the aspirations of Christianity are very high indeed, anc 
(God help us) the spirit is willing but the flesh is treacherously 
weak. However, if the renewal of the Church is going to be 
genuine, we must see to it that our convictions are more clearly 
reflected in our conduct. 

Well, then, our convictions must first be made sharper anc 
etched more deeply in our minds. A Christian is one who loves 
God devotedly and his neighbor as God’s image. Since we meel 
both God and our neighbor in every celebration of the liturgy 
full participation will instruct us in what it means to be a Chris¬ 
tian. The instruction is given in the most natural and effectiv* 
way, by appealing not only to our intellects but to our imagi¬ 
nations as well. We listen to the proclamation of God’s goodness 
to us — the “Good News” of our redemption — and we pondei 
it in prayer and song; we see it spread before us in signs anc 
made sacramentally present to us. Our response to this over¬ 
ture on God’s part is made not only during the liturgy but also 
surely, by the way we live after the liturgy is over. Our com¬ 
mitment to God cannot be halfhearted during the liturgy, foi 
God will not have a divided heart. But it will be halfhearted ir 
fact unless we include in it our whole life, “secular” as wel 
as “religious.” 

1. How would you explain the failure of so many Christian! 
to live up to the faith they profess? 2. How should we take pan 
in the public worship of the Church, and with what effects 1 '. 
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OVERFLOW OF THE LITURGY INTO LIFE. This book 
will attempt to deal with the “overflow” of the liturgy into our 
Christian attitudes and actions. This way of putting the matter 
makes it seem as if the liturgy were to be the brimming spring, 
the motive force of our lives as Christians, and the Council 
Fathers tell us that this is so. But they also tell us that the 
liturgy is to be the point of reference of our lives, so that we 
look on whatever we do and whatever happens to us as the 
raw material, so to speak, of worship. It can all be gathered 
up and consecrated to God by uniting it through the liturgy 
with the obedience and adoration of the Son in whom his Father 
was well pleased. In one sense, then, nothing we encounter is 
“secular”; it is all “religious.” 

The Christian must be in the world; he must be the wit¬ 
ness, the vicarious presence of Christ in the twentieth century. 
He must not be a stranger to human needs and aspirations, 
but must share them, be plunged, into them, consecrate and 
sanctify them by his presence and his collaboration. Only by 
this total immersion in the human life about him can he wit¬ 
ness to his God, who created and redeemed all life. Only in this 
way can he demonstrate that religion is relevant to the concerns 
of men in our time. 

1. In what way can all the experiences of life be made the 
“raw material” of worship? 2. How can the Christian demon¬ 
strate that religion is relevant to the concerns of men in our time ? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Enter into the liturgical celebrations of Christ and his mystical 
body with true interior attention and dedication. 

2. Resolve that henceforth your Christian faith will be more 
clearly reflected in your conduct. 
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II 

LITURGY 

FOR COMMITMENT 


Christ our Lord called — as indeed all the prophets 
before Him, down to John the Baptist, had called — for total 
commitment. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart” (Mt 22, 37). “He who is not with Me is against Me” 
(Mt 12, 30). “No one, having put his hand to the plow and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God” (Lk 9, 62). There 
are dramatic scenes in the lives of the saints when they faced 
up to “the moment of truth” and gave, once for all, everything 
they possessed. Everyone remembers Francis gaily stripping 
himself even of the garments his father had provided for him, 
in order to be totally dependent on his heavenly Father; Ignatius 
making a nightlong vigil and then hanging up his sword before 
our Lady’s statue; Augustine reading the passage from St. Paul 
and turning forever from the debauchery of his youth. Less 
celebrated but none the less impressive are other instances of 
total commitment; the thousands of marriages, for instance, 
entered into with deep love and, faithfully, even heroically, pre¬ 
served against all odds. The respect we feel for a couple who 
have reached their Golden Wedding, or a nun who has celebrated 
her Golden Jubilee, witnesses to our admiration for those who 
give and do not count the cost. 

Our young people are clamoring today for what they call 
“involvement.” Much, indeed, of the dissatisfaction we see in 
them can be traced to the fact that they have not found the 
person or the cause they can spend themselves for. Chesterton’s 
recipe for happiness is a valid one: “Fall in love early, throw 
your cap over the mill, spit on your hands, pick up the axe, and 
for somebody, make the chips fly.” So a nominal Christianity 
not only displeases God; it gives no satisfaction or fulfillment 
to us. We must “choose up sides,” stand up and be counted. 
We shall be restless until we do. 

1. What do you understand by total commitment to a person 
or a cause? 2. How do you appraise the willingness of young 
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i eople of our time to spend and be spent in order to help others? 

THE MEANING OF REDEMPTION. Sometimes we find 
b helpful to stand back, as it were, and take a long, compre- 
iensive look at an idea before undertaking to discover how it 
.fleets our lives. When we say that Christ has brought about 
ur redemption, or that we are in the process of being redeemed, 
/hat we mean is this. Christ, the Son of God, became a man, 

• servant of his Father and of other men, his brothers. By 
ising from death, however, He passed from servitude to lord- 
hip. Not only did He enter into life again but He became the 
ource and dispenser of life to all men, who by being made one 
/ith Him in death, would in Him rise and pass into new life. 

All that we mean by “redemption” involved, on the side 
f Christ, a personal victory over the forces that ranged them- 
elves against Him and seemed for a time to have defeated Him. 
iike so much in his life, this was paradoxical. He won victory 
a the moment of apparent defeat, just as He brought light out 
f seeming darkness, and life out of seeming death. Since we 
re made one with Him in baptism, we take the same route, 
'he paradox that marked his life is discovered (how painfully 
t times!) in our lives, and is resolved in the same way when 
re die as He did and pass through defeat into victory, through 
arkness into light, through death into life. 

1. What do we mean when we say that Christ brought 
bout our redemption? 2. Explain the paradox of Christ’s victory 
% the face of apparent defeat, and of our own passage through 
efeat to victory. 

PASSAGE FROM DEATH TO LIFE. This passage from 
eath to life (what the Fathers of the Church called the Paschal 
r Easter Mystery) is not limited to the moment of actual physical 
eath. In the case of our Lord, all his life was a dying. “Christ 
id not please Himself,” says St. Paul succinctly. The hours 
f his final agony were only the climax of the years during 
rhich He steadfastly chose to be obscure, to be lowly, to be 
oor, even to be misunderstood and hated in order to do his 
’ather’s will. He was undergoing a spiritual dying that pre- 
eded and was only terminated by crucifixion. In the case of 
hristians, a similar death must usher in life. Through faith 
re die to our own wisdom; through hope, to the cynicism and 
espair that come of merely human effort; through love, to the 
tony bleakness of self-absorption. We are asked to lose our 
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lives that we may And them, “always bearing about in our body,’ 
as St. Paul said, “the dying of Jesus” (2 Cor 4, 10). 

This sounds like harsh doctrine, perhaps. But the Gospels 
do tell us to take up our cross daily and follow Him. They warr 
us that unless we renounce all that we possess we cannot be his 
disciples. And we pray three times a day, in the “Angelus,” tha 
we may come through his passion and death to the glory of his 
resurrection. The point to keep in mind — perhaps more vividlj 
than we have been accustomed to — is that the faithful Christiai 
does pass through this dying into life. In baptism the seal ol 
death and life was impressed on us, and all our sacramenta 
encounters with Christ etch it deeper. The Father who raisec 
up his Christ will also recognize us because we shall be market 
men, and He will raise us up because, like Christ and in Christ 
we shall be beloved sons. Victory is certain, then. And th< 
dominant mood of the Christian should be gratitude and buoyan 
joy. 


1. How and why do we lose our souls that we may fint 
them? 2. How will the Father recognize in us the image of hi 
beloved Son? 

LITURGY FOR COMMITMENT. It is through the liturgj 
that we enter upon and persevere in the Christian pattern o: 
dying and living. At baptism Christ lays hold of us and make! 
us one with Himself, so plunging us into the rhythm of his owi 
movement toward the Father. According to St. Paul’s analogy 
we descend into the waters of baptism as Christ descended int< 
the grave; we die there to the “old man,” the unredeemed an< 
sinful man. So, too, as Christ rose from the grave to begii 
his glorious life, we rise from the water to a new life of grace 

The solemn promises we make at baptism constitute, ac 
cordingly, a double vow. We undertake to die henceforth to sir 
and to live for God, and in this way to maintain in its fresh beaut? 
the restored nature God has given us through this sacrament 
For his part God undertakes to give us the sustaining grace! 
we shall need, and to increase his life in us until it flowers ii 
eternity. 

1. Read and discuss chapter 6, verses 1-11, of St. Paul’t 
Epistle to the Romans — on baptism and its effects. 2. Wha 
are some of the implications of the promises we make at baptism 

CONVENANTS BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. We ar< 
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naturally reminded here of the covenant, or contract, between 
God and the Israelites of the old dispensation. God promised to 
protect and bring this people into the Land of Promise if they 
would keep his law; they promised to keep his law if He would 
protect and bring them into the Land of Promise. It was a 
mutually binding agreement, ratified solemnly when Moses, the 
mediator of the covenant, took the blood of the sacrifice and 
sprinkled it first on the altar, which represented God, and then 
on the assembled people. 

We are inevitably reminded, too, of the covenant between 
God and his people of the new dispensation. At the Last Supper 
Jesus gave to the assembled disciples the blood of his sacrifice 
which He was offering to the Father for our redemption. This 
was a solemn ratification of the new and eternal covenant between 
them and God. If they would keep his law, especially the new 
law of love, God would protect them and bring them to Himself. 
They for their part undertook to keep the law in all its fullness 
if God would do this. 

1. What covenant did God make with the Israelites of the 
old dispensation? 2. Explain the covenant of the new dispensation 
that was solemnly ratified by Christ at the Last Supper. 

EACH MASS A RENEWAL OF OUR COMMITMENT. The 
Easter Vigil gives us the opportunity each year to renew, aloud 
and in the presence of our brethren, the commitment of our 
baptism. But every Mass is the scene of such a renewal, too. 
We insert, as it were, our offering of self into the offering the 
Son of God makes to his Father. We surrender our self-will, 
putting it on the paten and into the cup. “Not my will but yours.” 
This is our dying with Christ. Our rising with Him is not as 
visible, but it is attested by the peace it brings us and by our 
firmly-grounded hope in his promises. 

The Fathers of the Church remind us that the Mass is not, 
indeed, offered with the requisite sanctity unless we include an 
offering of ourselves. “Have this mind in you,” St. Paul says, 
“which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil 2, 5). But the mind of 
Christ was a sacrificial one, bent on self-denial for the glory 
of God and the good of his brethren. If we would be disciples in 
fact there must be sacrifice in our lives as there was in his. On 
the altar where we offer our Masses there must be laid both 
our sacrifices of the past and our firm determination to continue 
making sacrifices in the future. 
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1. How should we renew our commitment to God when we 
participate in the offering of the Mass? 2. Why must there be 
sacrifice in our lives? 

CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY IS ALL-EMBRACING. The 
program of dying in order to live is the indispensable spirituality 
of the Christian; it is begun and persevered in, sanctified and 
supported through our participation in the liturgy; it is an all- 
embracing program that demands great faith. Many of our 
contemporaries, lacking faith, do not accept it. But we who do 
accept it find in it an answer to the human craving for a life 
that will be integrated, and therefore meaningful. The program 
will not explain in detail the significance of everything that 
happens to us or lies about us, to be sure. But it provides us with 
an orientation, a conviction that our life has dignity and value, 
an ideal to strive for, and a Person to whom we can give without 
reservation our allegiance and our love. 

Moreover, in an age when we are overwhelmed by the com¬ 
plexity of life, and the proliferation of knowledge, it is reassuring 
to have a thread that we can follow out of the maze. We need 
to listen again to our Lord’s reminder: “. . . only one thing is 
needful” (Lk 10, 42), and we must not decide that is too simple a 
solution for our problems. The program of dying in order to 
live is all-inclusive. One may be involved up to his ears in affairs, 
in things and people clamoring for attention, and still find it 
possible to reduce them all to this common denominator. Of 
course it is necessary to reflect often and prayerfully on the 
program; this is why time must be found in the busiest life for 
prayer, for relaxing in the Lord, for the occasional retreat. Other¬ 
wise we are in danger of losing our hold on the thread. 

1. What help and satisfaction do we find in the Christian 
program of dying in order to live? 2. How do we reduce all the 
affairs of life to the one thing necessary? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Read of the ratification of the covenant between God and the 
Israelites (Ex 24); and the ratification of the new covenant 
by Our Lord at the Last Supper (Mt 26, 26-29; Mk 14, 22-25; 
Lk 22,14-20). 

2. Eaeh time you assist at Mass, renew your commitment to God 
by laying on the altar your past sacrifices and your good 
resolutions for the future. 
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Ill 

LITURGY 

FOR ADORATION 


Earlier and simpler cultures than our own seem to 
have had a clearer idea of what it means to worship God. At 
least one gets that impression when he reads through the first 
books of the Old Testament, which describe the simplicities of 
the patriarchal life, or the accounts of life among the first Chris¬ 
tians in the Acts of the Apostles. It is an impression that comes 
through strongly when one visits India or the Arab countries 
for the first time, and sees the unabashed practice of prayer in 
public. 

Perhaps this is not exactly the way to put it, but such people 
seem to believe that God is to be worshipped regardless of what 
happens to the worshipper. Maybe he will survive death and 
have a personal immortality, maybe not. The important thing 
is that while he breathes he must adore the God who gave him 
breath. And again, not because this was a favor to him, and 
he is grateful; that does not enter into the consideration. The 
point is that he exists, if only for a moment, and it is his privilege 
in that moment to cry aloud the praise of the Most High, even 
if he plunge back forever, a moment later, into the nothingness 
from which he was taken. 

1. Read and discuss Acts of the Apostles 2, U2-U7, in the 
light of what is said in the first paragraph. 2. Describe the 
attitude of simple people who engage in true worship of God. 

HOLY, HOLY, HOLY! There is a pure prayer which rises 
above my own needs (even of forgiveness!) and seeks simply 
to acclaim the divine majesty and goodness for itself. There is 
an uncluttered mentality which perceives that such a prayer is 
the supreme achievement for a creature. If most of us cannot 
attain it, or at least not most of the time, we ought not fail to 
esteem it. The act of adoration is the holiest impulse of the 
religious instinct. It proceeds through self-abasement to utter 
self-effacement. I forget those about me, my situation, my his- 
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tory, my possible future, everything except the radiant vision 
which I see and which enraptures me so that I cry aloud my 
pleasure and my admiration. 

The great feast of Epiphany, which we no longer celebrate 
as we once did, and whose meaning is pretty much lost to us 
now, is full of this idea. God shows Himself to men, and the 
Divine Office for the day puts on men’s lips phrase after 
phrase of utter adoration. This is true also of the Mass prayers 
for the Epiphany, but to a lesser degree. Even in the collect of 
the feast, where we are usually concerned with our own needs, 
we ask only that we who have been given a glimpse of God’s 
beauty here below, may be admitted to behold it and praise 
it forever. According to the ancient understanding, Christmas 
brings God to earth as one of us, but Epiphany brings men to 
God’s feet, prostrate in admiration. It is the mood of the “Holy, 
holy, holy” we sing at Mass; it is — so far as we can tell from a 
book like the Apocalypse — the mood we shall be in through all 
eternity, and it will constitute our heaven. It is the response 
we cannot withhold once God lets us see Him. 

1. Explain why pure prayer is called the supreme achieve¬ 
ment for a creature. 2. Read some of the liturgical prayers for the 
feast of the Epiphany and note expressions of '‘utter adoration" 

THE LITURGY IS A CRY OF ADORATION. Although 
we are legitimately occupied with many other aspects of religion, 
this one of utter adoration should be supreme. It is the impulse 
to respond with my entire being, to give all that I am in tribute 
to the beloved. Anyone who has ever been deeply in love recog¬ 
nizes the impulse. Nothing is too costly; in fact, every gift, every 
word seems impotent to express what I ache to express. Those 
who have never loved, or who have forgotten the exaltation of 
loving, cannot make sense of it; they call it folly. So the lover 
and the saint are silly in the eyes of many men. They want to 
spend, not hoard. They want to give without a thought of what 
they get in return. And if a man has not become a complete 
cynic, he acknowledges that there is beauty in this. 

Before all else the liturgy is a cry of adoration. Joined to 
Christ, the worshipper par excellence, Christians blend their 
voices with his in praising the divine beauty and generosity, 
and they know that their worship is acceptable. We have a high 
priest, St. Paul says (Heb 5, 7), who “in the days of his earthly 
life, with a loud cry and tears, offered up prayers and supplica¬ 
tions” that were heard because of his dignity and his obedience. 
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He penetrated into the holy of holies, into the very sanctuary 
of the Divine. He went in precisely as our representative, the 
worshipper in our stead who were not worthy to enter and dared 
not. Now, because He is there, we may go in and group our¬ 
selves around Him. We may “draw near with confidence to the 
throne of grace” (Heb 4, 16), and expect to be heard because 
of his merits. It is in the liturgy that we do this. 

Note how frequently we remind God and ourselves that we 
presume to address Him “through Christ our Lord.” The adora¬ 
tion of every Mass culminates in that explosion of worship. 
“Through Him (Christ), and with Him, and in Him, there is to 
You, God the Father, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, all honor 
and glory for ever and ever.” Our “Amen” to this is our ranking 
of ourselves in his company, our joining in his act of adoration. 
And just as the Father raised his Son from the grave in token 
of his pleasure in the Son’s worship, so He gives us Holy Com¬ 
munion as a pledge that He is pleased with our adoration through 
Christ and accepts it, binding us to Himself in intimacy of life. 

1. Compare the attitude we should have toward God with 
that of a lover for the beloved. 2. Why do we, in the liturgy, 
“draw near with confidence to the throne of grace”? 3. Discuss 
the prayer which begins “Through Him, etc. . and try to under¬ 
stand why it is a most fitting conclusion for the Canon of the Mass. 

THE FORMATION OF WORSHIPPERS. If the highest 
function of religion is adoration, several things follow. First, 
the liturgy is the supreme expression of our faith. Second, men 
must be formed to take a most active part in it. Indeed, the 
formation of worshippers must be seen as the chief activity of 
the Church. From the cradle to the grave we must be trained 
to worship, so that we turn almost instinctively — as the sun¬ 
flower to the sun — to God, the source of all being and beauty. 
Every Christian school, every parish, every religious exercise, 
every sermon must have as its first objective the formation of 
worshippers. 

Other things will fall into line once this objective is clarified 
and given first place. It will be seen, for instance, how there can 
be no contradiction between what I do in Church and what I do 
elsewhere. The liturgy must spill over into my whole life. It 
must give me direction and motive power. I shall see whatever 
I do and whatever happens to me as so many opportunities to 
praise God, so much material that I can shape and fashion into 
tributes and gifts for Him. 
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1. What is meant by the formation of worshippers, and why 
is it so important? 2. Why should the liturgy “spill over” into 
one’s whole life? 

WE LAY OUR TREASURES BEFORE GOD. Men are all 
like the Magi, who knelt and opened their treasures to lay them 
at the feet of the Child. Our treasures are our time, our energies, 
our successes and failures, our hopes realized or dashed, our loves, 
our suffering, our self-conquests, our refusals — all the dying 
we do that we may live. By my honesty I adore You, my God — 
by my chastity — by my faith — by my forbearance and patience 
— by what I do for the least of my brethren. My entire life —- 
not just the moments I spend in formal worship — is the offering 
I make in recognition of You. It is my best, and nothing less is 
worthy of You. It costs me much, but that doesn’t matter. It 
is my adoration. 

Anyone who protests this is a little excessive, even a bit on 
the fanatical side, should kneel for a moment before a crucifix, 
and then say whether the love of God for him was not “a little 
excessive.” If it is difficult for him to grasp what bounty was 
lavished on him when God made him, or if he cannot rise easily 
to an awareness of what the majesty of God is like in itself, then 
he may find it helpful to reflect on how often he has been par¬ 
doned for grievous offences and restored to the dignity of a son. 
God has not dealt parsimoniously with him! Why should he mea¬ 
sure and pinch when it is a question of how he should deal with 
God? 

1. How do we resemble the Magi in our adoration of God? 
2. Hotv has God shotvn his love for us, and what should our 
response be? 

COMPLETE SELF-SURRENDER. The liturgy inculcates an 
attitude which we find repeatedly in the Gospels: we must love 
the Lord our God with our whole heart. We see this in the rite 
of baptism, which requires of the potential worshipper that he 
know what he is undertaking: 

“What do you ask of the Church of God?” 

“Faith.” 

“What does faith offer you?” 

“Eternal life.” 

“If, then, you wish to have eternal life, keep the command¬ 
ments: you shall love the Lord your God with your whole heart, 
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and with your whole soul, and with your whole mind, and your 
neighbor as yourself. On these two commandments depend the 
whole law and the prophets.” 

The same theme is repeated in many of the readings as¬ 
signed for Sundays. For example, the gospel for the Seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost: “It is not by saying to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
that a man shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but by doing the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.” Or in the epistle for the 
Third Sunday in Lent: “Once you were all darkness; now in the 
Lord you are light. Live therefore as children of light.” 

Intelligent and active sharing in the Mass will teach us how 
complete our self-surrender must be. The Mass puts before us, 
in word and sign, the unbounded generosity of our Father, who 
gives us pardon, life, and freedom. How shall we respond to 
this generosity? Can we make a lesser gift than our entire selves? 
The Mass puts before us the example of Christ our Priest, who 
poured out the whole wealth of his manhood in a sublime ges¬ 
ture of adoration. We see that the gift we bring to be joined 
to his at Mass must be like his: openhanded, ungrudging, abso¬ 
lute. Nothing that we call ours should be withheld from it. 

1. How may the tohole law and the prophets be said to depend 
on the two commandments of love? 2. Examine some of the 
Sunday Scripture readings and try to find passages which ex¬ 
hort us to love God and neighbor. 3. Why should active sharing 
in the Mass teach us complete self-surrender? 

LIVING THE LITURGICAL LIFE. Pope Pius XII urged 
us to “live the liturgical life” (Mediator Dei, § 197). He meant 
that we should live lives of adoration, ranking ourselves with 
those who “worship the Father in spirit and in truth” (Jn 4, 23). 
God is, as the theologians say, “totally other.” He is always 
God, the infinite, the eternal, “who dwells in light inaccessible” 
(1 Tim 6, 16). Our knowledge of Him is not comprehension, 
and never can be. It is true that He has taken a human nature 
and become what we are, but He remains (as the Gospels teach 
us) “the Lord,” always deserving of our profoundest reverence. 

The liturgy helps us very much to preserve a correct atti¬ 
tude. We are admitted to a blessed intimacy with Him in Holy 
Communion, for instance, but not to that familiarity that breeds 
contempt, for our demeanor during the whole of Mass is one of 
adoration. We bow, we genuflect, sometimes we even prostrate 
ourselves. Our language is such as can be addressed only to the 
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divine Majesty: “Almighty, everlasting God”; “we praise You, 
we bless You, we glorify You”; “You alone are holy, You alone 
are Lord, You alone are most high.” If we speak to God in the 
Canon of the Mass as “most merciful Father,” we are careful 
to call Him, a moment later, “Lord,” “almighty God.” 

If we participate in the liturgy fully, it will teach us how 
to keep a fitting balance between servile, cringing fear and famil¬ 
iarity. It will teach us how we are to “walk always in the fear 
of his commandments” and yet give God the love a tender, generous 
Father should have. It will show us how to be what He has 
made us, at once creatures and sons. 

1. How does a person “live the liturgical life”? %. What 
is the correct attitude toward God that the liturgy can help us 
to preserve? 8. What will the liturgy do for us if we participate 
in it fully ? 


SOME THINGS-TO DO 

1. The next time you assist at Mass offer yourself in complete 
self-surrender to God and lay all of your treasures at his feet. 

2. When the occasion calls for it, say your prayers in public, 
e.g., before and after you eat in a public place. 
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IV 

SUMMIT AND 
FOUNTAIN 


T here is a statement in the Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy that falls a little strangely on our modern ears: . . the 
liturgy is the summit toward which the activity of the Church 
is directed; at the same time it is the fount from which all her 
power flows" (CSL 10). We have not been accustomed to thinking 
of the liturgy in this exalted way. In order to understand why 
the Council claims so much for the liturgy, we must review the 
theology proposed in the earlier articles of the Constitution (5-7). 
God, we remind ourselves, being eager to save men, sent his 
Son into the world as a man. To put it another way, God em¬ 
ployed his Son as the instrument of his purpose, and the Son in 
turn used his humanity as an instrument. It was in his human 
nature that the Son suffered, died, and rose again, so glorifying 
God and redeeming men. In the days of his earthly presence 
among men, lepers were cleansed and the dead were restored 
to life through contact with the Son of God made man. 

Our healing and our share in the divine life are given in 
the same way. We must not think that Christ commissioned 
his apostles only to preach the good news of salvation. He com¬ 
missioned them also to make salvation itself available — to make 
Him available as Savior to all generations, and this through 
sacrifice and sacrament, or, as we say, through the liturgy. The 
liturgy, then, is the redemptive presence of Christ in our midst, 
and we can see that as such it is the fount or source of all our 
holiness. 

1. How did our Lord use his humanity to glorify his Father 
and to redeem mankind? 2. What is meant by the statement 
that the liturgy is “the redemptive presence of Christ in our 
midst”? 

THE DIGNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN. Among other things, 
this teaching of the Council instructs us in the dignity of each 
human person. As Pope John reminded us ( Pacem in Terris, 
Part I), not only is every human being a person, endowed with 
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intelligence and free will, but he is redeemed by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, and so by grace he is a child and friend of God 
and an heir to eternal glory. How shall I think of myself — I 
who know that once in my history cleansing waters flowed over 
me, and consecrating hands were laid on my head? Can I for¬ 
get that the Son of God once said to me, as He said to his dis¬ 
ciples, “I have chosen you”? I am a product of the redeeming 
energies of the most high God, a trophy of that victory that 
was won on the cross. I am (in my measure) like the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, a fruit of the redemption, and He who is mighty 
has done great things for me, too. 

Clearly, the Christian’s whole effort must be to remain what 
he is, what God made him. “You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people, that you may 
proclaim the perfections of Him who has called you out of dark¬ 
ness into his marvellous light” (1 Pt 2, 9). By simply being 
what he is, the Christian is a proclamation of God’s power and 
goodness. St. Leo the Great said all this beautifully in a famous 
Christmas sermon in the fifth century: 

Christian, understand your dignity! You have been given a share 
in God’s nature. Don’t slip back into old evil ways. Remember of 
whose head and body you are a member. Keep in mind that you were 
snatched from the power of darkness, you were brought into the 
light and kingdom of God. 

1. What is the difference between the dignity of man as a 
creature of God and man as a baptized Christian? 2. In general, 
what does the dignity of a Christian demand of him? 

CHRIST IN THE LITURGY. But the liturgy, according to 
the Council, is also “the summit toward which the activity of the 
Church is directed.” How can this claim be made? Is the liturgy 
somehow higher than martyrdom, than heroic charity? Yes, the 
Council says, and for one all-sufficient reason: in the liturgy the 
Son of God made man is present and working. 

Rightly, then, the liturgy is considered as an exercise of the priestly 
office of Jesus Christ. In the liturgy the sanctification of man is sig¬ 
nified by signs perceptible to the senses, and is effected in a way 
which corresponds with each of these signs; in the liturgy the whole 
public worship is performed by the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
that is, by the Head and his members. From this it follows that 
every liturgical celebration, because it is an action of Christ the 
priest and of his Body which is the Church, is a sacred action sur¬ 
passing all others: no other action of the Church can equal its 
efficacy by the same title and to the same degree (CSL 7). 
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1. Why did the Council call the liturgy the summit toward 
which the activity of the Church is directed? 2. Explain why the 
liturgy is considered as an exercise of the priestly office of Christ. 

TOKENS OF ADORATION. Christians must occupy them¬ 
selves, individually and collectively, in many activities that are not 
liturgical. Children, for example, must be taught, directed, and 
provided with the spiritual and material assistance they stand in 
need of. The community requires schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
psychiatric clinics, newspapers and magazines, rehabilitation 
centers, agencies that distribute food and clothing as well as 
agencies that make available the good news of salvation. Sermons 
must be preached, catechism taught, counsel given. All of us must 
pray. We must restrain ourselves by practicing honesty, chastity, 
meekness. We must put at our neighbor’s disposal our time, our 
resources, our love. 

But just as we are to draw from the liturgy the inspiration and 
strength to do all these things, so we are to bring them back to the 
liturgy that they may be caught up into that supreme worship. 
In the liturgy they will be offered by the priestly hands of Christ 
to his Father as tokens of adoration. Even more, because our 
hands have likewise been made priestly through our incorporation 
into Him, we can ourselves offer all these things along with Him. 
We would think a priest who never celebrated Mass a curious priest 
indeed. We must not allow our priesthood to lie fallow within us, 
either. We should never come empty-handed to the altar. In the 
Syro-Antiochean Rite, the priest, before leaving the sanctuary, 
kisses the altar and says, “Remain here in peace, altar of God. 
May I never cease to think of you while I am away.” The idea of 
priestly sacrifice for the honor of God and the redemption of men, 
which we learn at Mass, is to inform and shape our life outside 
the church. 

1. What opportunities does your community offer for putting 
at your neighbor’s disposal your time, resources, and love? 
2. How best can a Christian offer all his activities to the Father 
as tokens of adoration? 

WE MUST BEAR WITNESS TO CHRIST. The doctrine we 
have been paraphrasing here was given another expression by 
the Council in its Constitution on the Church, adopted in 1964, a 
year after the Constitution on the Liturgy: 

Christ the Lord, High Priest taken from among men, made the new 

people “a kingdom and priests to God the Father.” The baptized, by 
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regeneration and the anointing of the Holy Spirit, are consecrated as 
a spirtual house and a holy priesthood, in order that through all those 
works which are those of the Christian man they may offer spiritual 
sacrifices and proclaim the power of Him who has called them out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. Therefore all the disciples of 
Christ, persevering in prayer and praising God, should present them¬ 
selves as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God. Everywhere on 
earth they must bear witness to Christ and give an answer to those 
who seek an account of that hope of eternal life which is in them 
(Constitution on the Church, Art. 10). 

What does all this mean for the Christian man or woman of 
today? It means, first, that they have — not of themselves but 
from the liturgy — the capacity or power to offer an acceptable 
worship. It means, secondly, that they have a way in which they 
can exercise this power: the liturgy. 

1. What follows from the fact that Christians have been re¬ 
generated and anointed with the Holy Spirit? 2. What does all 
this mean for Christian men and women today? 

THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. It would be difficult to point 
out all the applications of this to the individual life. But let us 
try, in a general sort of way, by referring briefly to some virtues 
that should distinguish the Christian. Faith, for instance — not 
only the acceptance of the Creed as a body of truths, but more 
particularly a vivid, personal awareness of God as our Father 
and Redeemer, so that we see whatever happens in our life as 
given us or permitted by one who loves us. 

Such a faith, which brings with it an incomparable serenity 
and peace, is given to us at baptism, and we dare then for the 
first time to say the Our Father. We must do all we can to keep 
this awareness fresh and childlike; this is one of the reasons why 
we recite the Our Father together at Mass. It will require effort 
at times, but it will help us orient our lives toward God and sweeten 
them. When we come together for Mass we ought to listen to the 
readings as letters from home (St. Augustine’s phrase), from the 
Father who loves us. We ought to put our gifts confidently into 
his hands, and take his gifts with joy. 

1. What is the difference between mere acceptance of religious 
truths and the faith that a Christan should have? 2. What are 
some of the things toe can do to keep our Christian faith fresh 
and childlike? 

CHRISTIAN HOPE. Then there is hope, the virtue so much 
neglected in the contemporary world. Christian hope springs from 
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our conviction that God, who has already done so much for us, 
and who has promised to do much more, will be faithful. It is 
a reasonable hope because it is based on the nature of God and 
our experience of Him. Like faith, this virtue is given to us in 
germ at baptism, but must be cultivated carefully so that it may 
survive and support us when life grows difficult. Our confessions 
of sin, which embody our confidence that God will again be merci¬ 
ful, are expressions of hope. So, for that matter, are our receptions 
of all the sacraments, since we receive them with the expectation 
that in them we shall meet the redeeming Christ and be healed. 

The celebration of Mass is a sublime expression of hope. It 
looks backward to the mercies of God shown in the passion, resur¬ 
rection, and ascension of Christ, and then forward to the day when 
He will gather to Himself all those who have put their trust in 
Him. If the Christian people celebrated it weekly with full aware¬ 
ness, would there be among us so much dependence on alcohol, 
so much effort to escape from life, so much anxiety ? The pressures 
of life today are enormous, but God does not change, and He is 
the rock on which our security is founded. The liturgy is our 
assurance of this. 

1. How does Christian hope support and strengthen us “when 
life grows difficult"? 2. How does the liturgy give us assurance 
that God is the rock on which our security is founded? 

WE FIND FULFILLMENT IN LOVE. And finally there is 
love. The root power to love God, whom we cannot see, and to 
find our neighbor’s lovableness, which we often cannot see, either, 
is likewise God’s gift to us at baptism. But it is a power that must 
be developed by assiduous exercise, by tireless repetition, for this 
is the core of the Christian religion. “Do as you like,” says St. 
Augustine, “so long as you love.” Psychologists are agreed that 
human beings find fulfillment in love, but also, alas, that they 
often miss fulfillment because they do not know how to love, they 
fail in loving. Perhaps nothing so well illustrates the warping of 
our personalities that followed on original sin as the fact that 
we fail in the very thing we should be good at. 

Part of our salvation, then, had to be the redemption of our 
power to love. We needed to be shown (not just told) what is 
really lovable, and then how to love it selflessly, not greedily. 
God gave us the lesson. He so loved the world as to give (the 
operative word) his only Son. And the Son so loved us as to give 
Himself for us. This is what is depicted, reiterated, reproduced 
each time we celebrate our liturgy. And there, too, we are given 
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the scope to respond in kind. A man would have to close his ears 
pretty consistently not to hear God’s offer of love in the Mass. 
He would have to close his heart pretty obstinately not to respond 
to it. 

There is a lesson for us, too, in the fact that God loved us 
when we were, to all seeming, unlovable. He showed us thereby 
that we must not excuse our failure to love our brethren on the 
ground that we find them unlovable. The love we give God in the 
liturgy, in other words, must overflow and become the love we give 
our neighbor, for the single reason that by loving our neighbor 
we love God who made him to his own image. 

1. How do human beings find fulfillment in love, and why do 
many fail to find this fulfillment? 2. How is God’s love shown forth 
in the celebration of the liturgy, and what response does it call 
for? 3. Why should we love our neighbor? 

AN ALTAR ON WHICH WE CAN LAY OUR GIFTS. Faith, 
hope, love: in heaven we shall need only the last, but in this life 
we must have all three. The liturgy gives, trains, nurtures them 
all. It provides a field wherein we can express them, make our¬ 
selves experts in them. It impels us to practice them in every 
department of life. It offers an altar on which we can lay them, 
gifts pleasing to God and helpful to men. 

1. Sum up briefly the relation between the liturgy and the 
three theological virtues. 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. When you assist at Mass, lay on the altar all your joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, activities and projects, and offer them 
to the Father, by the hands of Christ, as tokens of adoration. 

2. Consider the true character of the faith, hope, and love of a 
Christian, and ask God to help you acquire and practice these 
virtues ever more perfectly. 
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V 

PRAYER-TOGETHER 
AND ALONE 

The spiritual life, however, is not limited solely to participation in 
the liturgy. The Christian is indeed called to pray with his brethren, 
but he must also enter into his chamber to pray to the Father in 
secret; yet more, according to the teaching of the Apostle, he should 
pray without ceasing (CSL 12). 

This admonition of Vatican II recognizes that the 
Christian cannot always be in church. This is reassuringly prac¬ 
tical. It recognizes also that each Christian is a person in his 
own right, and as such has a spiritual life of his own. He cannot 
share it completely with others, even those closest to him. He will 
always — and never more than when he is dealing with God — 
be this person, a man who thinks and feels in his own way, who 
reacts as only he can. 

When such a man goes to the liturgical assembly and takes 
part in the community prayer, he is absorbed by the community 
but not submerged in it. He must still make a personal contribu¬ 
tion of worship that is his own. He must be attentive, aware of 
the meaning of words and actions, and sincerely unite himself 
with the worship of the community. The Church, to be sure, 
carries out the liturgy, but the Church is made up of individuals. 
Unless each Christian present listens, speaks, and acts as an 
individual, he abdicates his personality and becomes simply a 
thing. 

1. Explain the reasons for the Council’s teaching that the 
spiritual life is not limited to participation in the public toorship 
of the Church. 

PRAYER OUTSIDE THE ASSEMBLY. The prayers of the 
Christian outside the assembly must likewise be distinctively his. 
Even when he recites a familiar vocal prayer like the Our Father, 
he knows that he must try to overcome routine and make the 
formula a personal prayer. He remembers the injunction of the 
Lord: “In praying, do not multiply words, as the Gentiles do; 
for they think that by saying a great deal, they will be heard” 
(Mt 6,7). 
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But Christian prayer should not be restricted to vocal formulas 
only. These can be very helpful, to be sure, especially when we 
are tired or distracted. And sometimes it is useful to take a 
familiar prayer and ponder it phrase by phrase — squeezing each 
phrase dry of its meaning, so to speak, and talking to God about 
whatever it suggests to us. However, just as we do not resort to 
memorized formulas when we talk to those we love, so we should 
not always employ them when we converse with God. The more 
simple and — yes, the more childlike we are — the better. Our 
prayer may even be what our conversation sometimes is — incon¬ 
sequential, trivial in content, repetitious. No matter, so long as 
it is genuine. 

1. What steps might one take to overcome routine and make 
recitation of prayer formulas more genuinely personal? 2. Why 
and how should we sometimes speak to God in our own words? 

LITURGICAL PRAYER AND INDIVIDUAL PRAYER. But 
is there to be no connection between the Christian’s liturgical 
prayer and his individual prayer? Of course; one should feed and 
support the other. The liturgy, for its part, will provide the great 
concepts and the profound experiences which a man will want 
to think over and talk to God about when he is alone. It will, 
moreover, keep his prayer from becoming too self-centered, senti¬ 
mental, or even eccentric, by recalling to his mind the majesty of 
God and the generosity of the divine intention to save all men. 

On the other hand, individual prayer is necessary if the 
Christian is to come to the liturgy prepared for its transforming 
influence: 

In order that the liturgy may be able to produce its full effects, it is 
necessary that the faithful come to it with proper dispositions, that 
their minds should be attuned to their voices, and that they should 
cooperate with divine grace lest they receive it in vain (CSL 11). 

1. What impact should the liturgy have on individual prayer? 
2. What are some of the “proper dispositions” one should have 
when he comes to take part in the liturgy? 

THE PRIMACY AND POWER OF THE LITURGY. The 
prayer of the Christian is thus to be liturgical in its inspiration 
and in its orientation. The Council makes clear why this should 
be so: 

For the liturgy, “through which' the work of our redemption is 
accomplished,” most of all in the divine sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
is the outstanding means whereby the faithful may express in their 
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lives and manifest to others the mystery of Christ and the real na¬ 
ture of the true Church .... While the liturgy daily builds up those 
who are within into a holy temple of the Lord, into a dwelling place 
for God in the Spirit, to the mature measure of the fullness of 
Christ, at the same time it marvellously strengthens their power to 
preach Christ, and thus shows forth the Church to those who are 
outside as a sign lifted up among the nations, under which the scat¬ 
tered children of God may be gathered together until there is one 
sheepfold and one shepherd (CSL 2). 

(Popular) devotions should be so drawn up that they harmonize with 
the liturgical seasons, accord with the sacred liturgy, are in some 
fashion derived from it, and lead the people to it, since, in fact, the 

liturgy by its very nature far surpasses any of them (CSL 13). 

/ 

So our prayer, indeed our whole spirituality, must be liturgi¬ 
cal. We may be drawn by temperament and grace toward this 
or that school of spirituality within the Church — Benedictine, 
Franciscan, Carmelite, Ignatian — but first we must be Catholic. 
Pope Paul VI, while he was still Cardinal Montini, insisted on this 
in 1959: “Liturgical prayer is like the central artery to which 
other streams of private and popular prayer lead and from which 
others flow for the personal spiritual life.” 

1. How does the liturgy “marvellously strengthen” the power 
of a person to preach Christ? 2. What is meant by the statement 
that popular devotions should “harmonize with the liturgical sea¬ 
sons”? 3. Why must different schools of spirituality within the 
Church be, basically, liturgical? 

THE LITURGY AND MENTAL PRAYER. If we find mental 
prayer difficult, it might be helpful to remind ourselves of how God 
has equipped us for it through the liturgy. He has raised us up 
from death in Christ, so that our life is a sharing in his, even now. 
When we pray, therefore, we do not speak to our Father from a 
great distance; He is present to us. Because He has united us 
to his Son, we, like the Son, are priests and mediators before 
Him for all men. He has so endowed us that we now rank with 
the “true worshippers” who “worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth” (Jn 5, 23). We are adorers with Christ, offering praise 
to the majesty of God that is pleasing as Christ’s was. We are 
sons and daughters, not slaves, not strangers. Awareness of all 
this should be part of our prayer, helping us to find God more 
readily and to be more at ease with Him. 

Individual prayer, no less than liturgical prayer, is the re¬ 
sponse of the Christian who has become aware of the gift of 
God. “If thou didst know the gift of God!” (Jn 4, 10). Once this 
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awakening takes place, prayer seems quite in order. So it might 
be very practical, when we want to pray, to spend a few minutes 
recalling some of the items mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
No mood is more propitious for prayer than the mood which re¬ 
members with grateful appreciation how lavishly God has loved us. 

1. How has God equipped us for mental prayer through the 
liturgy? 2. How useful do you think it ivould be to spend a short 
time preparing our minds and hearts before we begin to pray? 

NEED FOR PROFOUND CHANGE OF HEART! Prayer of 
either kind, liturgical or individual, rises in a human heart that 
has undergone the profound “change” (metanoia) that our Lord 
said was necessary. In his lifetime the apostles, Mary Magdalen, 
the man born blind, and others experienced this change of heart 
through coming to know Him. We experience it when He permits 
us to know Him through our Christ-centered liturgy, the extension 
of his redemptive love in our world. If our individual prayer like¬ 
wise centers on Christ, “the image of the invisible God,” our change 
of heart will be deepened and made permanent. 

Individual prayer will be, of course, highly personal, which 
means that it will be free. The great masters of the spiritual life 
agree that certain rules and methods may be useful to help a person 
learn how to pray — to get him airborne, so to speak; but once 
he is actually praying he must be left to himself and to that breath¬ 
ing of the Spirit which bears him up and carries him where it 
wills. The only condition is that he must seek God, not himself. 
The request of the disciples, “Lord, teach us to pray,” is the one 
that should be on our lips. 

1. How would you describe the profound change of heart that 
is necessary for genuine prayer? 2. What do you think is meant 
by “freedom” in prayer? 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE WORD OF GOD. In order to 
avoid the pitfalls into which Christians have sometimes fallen in 
this matter — excesses of sentimentality, for example — a broad 
acquaintance with the holy word of God will be a great safeguard. 
Consider the human problems that cry out for solution today — 
the problems of war and peace, of hunger, or of racial discrimina¬ 
tion. Has God had anything to say about such matters? Is He 
interested? If we turn to the Bible, we meet on every page the 
compassion of God — as wide as the world, as tender as a mother’s. 
We ourselves experience that compassion when we assist at Mass 
or go to confession. Well, then, should we forget it when we make 
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our individual prayer? Should we be so wrapped up in our own 
concerns that we never intercede for those who suffer in our day, 
never ask God to assist them, never ask ourselves what we can 
do to help? And if we never do, are we really answering God, 
replying to what He was talking about? 

The Bible Services which the Council recommends to us so 
earnestly will do much to feed our prayer, but many of us could 
draw profit also from the ancient Christian practice of lectio divina, 
the slow, meditative reading and savoring of the Scriptures for 
ourselves. It seems that as these trends toward the Bible and the 
liturgy develop in the contemporary Church, the character of our 
familiar devotions will imperceptibly change. As the Council says, 
devotions are good, and we should retain them, but only when they 
derive in some way from the liturgy and send us back to it, when 
they are not in a world apart from it. 

1. Quote and discuss some passages from the Bible that reflect 
the tender compassion of God. 2. Do you think that Catholics, in 
general, are given to slow, meditative reading of the Scriptures? 

PRAYER AND THE LITURGICAL YEAR. The school of 
prayer is undoubtedly the liturgical year. Here, in accord with the 
slow and easy rhythms of the seasons, our Mother the Church tells 
us about her Lord — like a mother telling her children about their 
father while he is away. Advent and Christmas come, and Lent, 
and Easter and Pentecost, each with its revelation of the love of 
God that is in Christ Jesus. Then come the long ripening days of 
summer and autumn, when the seed of grace takes root and springs 
upward, maturing and bearing at last the fruit of holiness. We 
celebrate the memory of our saints (each of them reminding us 
of what the grace of God can do in a human heart); we keep our 
fasts and feasts. We live together with our Mother the Church, 
listening to what she tells us at the time she chooses to tell it, try¬ 
ing to enter into her heart, to respond as she does to God’s over¬ 
tures. There is more material for prayer here than we shall ever 
have time for. 

1. How can Catholic families enter more intimately into the 
spirit of the liturgical seasons and feasts? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Try to form the habit of reading Holy Scripture at least 15 
minutes each day. 

2. Introduce into your family life some devotional practices that 
“harmonize with the liturgical seasons.” 
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VI 

WORSHIP 
AND HOLINESS 

THE CHRISTIAN VOCATION TO HOLINESS. “Be holy ” 
God had said to his people after rescuing them from captivity in 
Egypt. “Be holy because I am holy.” If you are my people you 
will strive to be like Me. And if you are really grateful for all 
I have done for you, you will show it by doing what I ask you 
to do. Christ our Lord was to say almost the same thing to his 
disciples: “If you love Me, keep my commandments” (Jn 14, 15). 

The Second Vatican Council has reaffirmed for all Christians 
the vocation they have to holiness: 

The Lord Jesus, the divine Teacher and Model of all perfection, 
preached holiness of life to each and every one of his disciples of 
every condition. He Himself stands as the author and consummator 
of this holiness of life: “Be you therefore perfect, even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” Indeed He sent the Holy Spirit upon all 
men that He might move them inwardly to love God with their whole 
heart and their whole soul, with all their mind and all their strength, 
and that they might love each other as Christ loves thehi. The fol¬ 
lowers of Christ are called by God, not because of their works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace. They are justified in the 
Lord Jesus, because in the baptism of faith they truly become sons 
of God and sharers in the divine nature. In this way they are really 
made holy. Then, too, by God's gift, they must hold on to and com¬ 
plete in their lives this holiness they have received. 

Thus it is evident to everyone that all the faithful of Christ, of what¬ 
ever rank or status, are called to the fullness of the Christian 
life and to the perfection of charity: by this holiness as such, a 
more human manner of living is promoted in this earthly society 
(Constitution on the Church, Art. 40). 

1 . In ivhat does holiness consist? 2 . Discuss the pronounce¬ 
ment of the Council on the Christian call “to the fullness of the 
Christian life and to the perfection of charity” 

THE LITURGY IS A FOUNT OF GRACE. If anyone thinks 
such holiness is easy for fallen human nature, it must be because 
he has not tried to attain it. We could not even ambition it, much 
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less take the first steps toward it, unless God had invited us to 
seek it, made it seem attractive to us, and given us in our baptism 
the new nature which is capable of genuinely holy actions. And 
if we make any progress toward the ideal held out to us, it is 
because the mighty God sustains us and impels us forward. He 
seeks constantly to encourage and support us by his grace in the 
thousand different ways open to Him in his omniscience and his 
infinite love of us. But He fortifies, invigorates, and refreshes the 
life He gave us, chiefly by means of the other sacraments, especially 
the Eucharist. 

The liturgy, then, is life-giving and life-sustaining. As Vatican 
II expresses it: 

The liturgy . . . moves the faithful, filled with “the paschal sacra¬ 
ments,” to be “one in holiness”; it prays that “they may hold fast 
in their lives to what they have grasped by their faith”; the renewal 
in the Eucharist of the covenant between the Lord and man draws 
the faithful into the compelling love of Christ and sets them on fire. 
From the liturgy, therefore, and especially from the Eucharist, as 
from a fount, grace is poured forth upon us; and the sanctification 
of men in Christ and the glorification of God, to which all other 
activities of the Church are directed as toward their end, is achieved 
in the most efficacious possible way (CSL 10). 

1. Why is it so difficult for man to become holy, and how 
alone can he make progress in holiness? 2. Discuss the words 
of the Council on the life-giving and life-sustaining nature of 
the sacred liturgy. 

RELATION OF THE LITURGY TO HOLINESS. The liturgy 
is related to holiness because in it we experience the priesthood of 
our Lord, who is present and ministering to us whenever the 
Church celebrates these rites. In it, also, we pray with Christ and 
his Church — giving thanks for the goodness we have been shown, 
asking pardon for our faults, imploring a continuing support of 
our weakness. In the liturgy God renews, and for our part we 
renew, the convenant entered into at our baptism. The presence 
of our brethren about us as we celebrate the liturgy reminds us 
that we must try to live holy lives for their sake as well, thus 
imitating Christ in his sacrifice of intercession for all men. 

The liturgy is also a source of holiness for us inasmuch as it 
constantly proposes values and motives which might otherwise be 
forgotten. For example, the Church unwearyingly admonishes 
us that this world passes away, that “Here we have no permanent 
city, but we seek for the city that is to come” (Heb 13, 14). As 
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Gertrud von le Fort says in her Hymns to the Church, “With all 
your bells you ring our eternal homecoming.” We are not to 
despise this world, but we cannot forget, either, its transitory 
character. This reflection is of course a salutary one when we 
are overwhelmed with sorrow or seriously tempted to prefer some 
one of God’s creatures to God Himself. 

1. What takes place when we take part devoutly in the liturgi¬ 
cal celebrations of the Church? 2. Mention and discuss some of 
the “values and motives” that are proposed to us by the liturgy. 

THE LITURGICAL YEAR. The seasons and feasts of the 
liturgical year keep fresh in our minds the Person of our Lord, 
since we celebrate over and over the events of his life and listen 
with new understanding to his teaching. Gradually we come to 
see life and the world through his eyes. The Church brings before 
us, also, the example of the saints — her sons and daughters 
whose heroism shows us what heights of holiness human beings 
can attain when they surrender altogether to God’s grace. Take 
only one instance: the selflessness of John the Baptist, who was 
accepted as a prophet by his countrymen, and whose head might 
have been turned by the adulation of the disciples who thronged 
about him. Instead, he bluntly asserts that he is “not the Christ,” 
that he is only a herald. He sends his disciples to that “mightier 
one” whose coming he had announced, while he himself turns to¬ 
ward the lonely dungeon cell where his head will be struck off 
because he has spoken up for chastity. 

The prayers and songs that the Church places on our lips 
during the liturgy — many of them from the inspired pages of 
Scripture — give us words in which we may reaffirm our desire 
for holiness and entreat God’s help to attain it. 

0 God, be a protector to me, and a house of refuge, so that You may 

save me. In You, O Lord, have I hoped; let me not be cast down 

forever (Gradual, Eighth Sunday after Pentecost). 

From the depths I cried to You, 0 Lord. Lord, hear my prayer 

(Offertory, Last Sunday after Pentecost). 

1. How do the seasons and feasts of the “annual cycle of re¬ 
demption ” help us in our quest for holiness? 2. How can we best 
profit from the prayers and songs the Church places on our lips 
during liturgical celebrations? 

THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM. Let us 
consider the case of a man who rather regularly loses his temper 
and says bitter things, even to those he really loves. He despises 
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himself for this, but the thing keeps happening. After he has 
recognized the fault and admitted to himself that it is a threat 
to charity and the peace of his home, he should determine on a 
strategy by which he will overcome it. He will isolate the times 
when it is most likely to occur — when he is tired or frustrated. 
He will resolve to keep a tight rein on his temper at precisely 
those times. He will settle on some act of self-denial which he 
will perform as a penance if he falls again. 

When he goes to confession he will explain that he has 
promised God to overcome this fault, and set forth exactly what 
success he has had. He will perform the penance imposed on 
him as reparation for this fault, and renew his resolution, im¬ 
ploring God’s assistance. As he does this he will contrast his 
fits of temper with the long forbearance of God toward him. He 
will also ask himself whether he has not been allowing himself 
the indulgence of harboring petty resentments, which collect 
in his heart and, after a time, explode. When he goes to Mass he 
will lay on the altar the gift of his patience, in union with the 
patient endurance of Christ. Finally, he will, of course, regularly 
ask God for the grace of self-control. 

1. How should a man begin to overcome the habit of losing 
his temper and saying bitter things? 2. What should he do about 
it when he goes to confession and when he assists at Mass? 

HOW THE LITURGY HELPS US. Such an asceticism, such 
an individual effort to uproot a fault and acquire a virtue, is part 
and parcel of the Christian’s struggle to “put on the new man,” 
in St. Paul’s phrase. To relate the liturgy to every step of this 
process would be mechanical, and would probably stem from an 
excessively utilitarian concept of the liturgy. It is easy to see, 
however, that in general this map, if he is to gain the victory over 
himself and become Christlike, is dependent on the liturgy. 

First of all, he was constituted a Christian by the liturgy, 
in the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist. 
Second, through the liturgy he was made a temple in which the 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity abide and dwell. Third, in the 
sacraments of penance and anointing, he is cleansed and made 
well of self-inflicted wounds. Fourth, through holy orders or 
matrimony he is given both a grace for the moment and a pledge 
of available grace when the necessities of his state in life require 
it. Lastly, his conscious and active participation in the liturgy 
creates in him an awareness of the all-holy God, together with 
a yearning to be worthy of God’s love. 
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1. Discuss, step-by-step, the way in which the liturgy helps 
a person to uproot a fault and acquire a virtue. 

SERENE AND AT PEACE. Probably no one who has been 
brought up from childhood to celebrate the liturgy in the Church’s 
way has ever been afflicted with the disease of scrupulosity. Rather, 
such a man has come to know that his interior spiritual life is his 
own unique expression of the worship of Christ and the Church. 
It could certainly be better, and he will try steadily to improve it, 
but in the meantime he is serene and at peace. He is like a carpen¬ 
ter who sets out to build a house. There are problems to be solved 
and obstacles to be overcome, but he had resources of strength and 
skill, and he loves the work. The house will be built in God's time. 
If it has odd nooks and corners, an unevenness here and there, it 
is indisputably his — the fruit of his planning and the product of 
his hands. And he knows himself to be finite. 

The great thing is to be aware that God has called us to 
holiness and given us the means to become holy, and to desire 
holiness earnestly because it is God’s will. If we are frail and 
vacillating, He is not. Indeed, his triumph is more evident when, 
weak though we are, we attain to some measure of holiness, for 
then the credit is unmistakably due to Him rather than to our¬ 
selves. What does St. Paul say? “Gladly therefore I will glory 
in my infirmities, that the strength of Christ may dwell in me” 
(2 Cor 12, 9). It was the purpose of Christ’s sacrifice that the 
Church should be holy — “not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, but that she might be holy and without blemish” (Eph 5, 
27). So she will appear on the day when He comes to claim her 
as his bride. 

1. Why should celebrating the liturgy in the Church’s way 
lead to serenity and peace? 2. What does God expect of us in our 
quest for holiness? 


SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. If you have a predominant weakness or fault, follow some of 
the suggestions made in this chapter for overcoming it and 
acquiring the opposite virtue by means of the liturgy. 

2. Read thoughtfully the proper prayers of next Sunday’s Mass 
and consider what application they have to you in your efforts 
to make progress in holiness. 
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VII 

A VOCATION 
TO LOVE 


Matrimony is normally to be celebrated within the 
Mass,” says the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy (Art. 78). In 
this legislation we have the final stage of a ritual evolution which 
reflects a growing understanding both of marriage and the Mass. 
Weddings were once celebrated outside the church, or at most on 
the church porch. Gradually the rite was brought indoors, and then 
before the altar. The custom which next grew up of celebrating 
Mass directly after the wedding has now been modified so that 
the wedding rite, like holy orders, normally takes place within 
the Mass. This association of marriage and the Mass is fitting, 
because the Mass, as we have seen, is a dialogue between God 
and man in Christ; it is also a covenant, a commitment to mutual 
love and service. The sacrament of matrimony likewise creates 
an encounter with God and establishes a covenant with God, hus¬ 
band, and wife as partners in Christ. 

1. Why is it most fitting that the wedding rite take place 
within the Mass ? 

A SIGN OF THE UNION BETWEEN CHRIST AND HIS 
CHURCH. According to the Scriptures — and this teaching is 
reiterated by the Second Vatican Council in its Constitution on 
the Church (Arts. 6, 7, 11) —marriage is sacred and indissoluble 
because it is a sign of the holy and permanent union between 
Christ and the Church. The husband is like Christ, who “loved 
the Church and delivered Himself up for her” (Eph 5, 25). The 
wife is like the Church; she loves her husband and gives herself 
to him that she may bear him sons and daughters. On their 
wedding day husband and wife say to each other, as Christ and 
the Church always say to each other, “This is my body.” During 
their years together they share Cana’s “good wine” of life and 
love; they pour out for each other — like Christ and the Church — 
the blood of their mutual sacrifice. The husband cherishes and 
assists his wife as Christ does the Church; the wife seeks to make 
herself lovable to her husband as the Church strives to deserve 
the love of Christ. 
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The community established by marriage is a community of 
grace, and therefore it is what St. John Chrysostom called it, 
“a little Church,” or the Church in miniature. Husband and 
wife are ministers of grace to each other and, together, to their 
children. In fact, since they give the sacrament of matrimony 
to each other (the priest does not administer the sacrament but 
is only the Church’s official witness of it), we might say that 
the first and best wedding gift they bestow on each other is an 
increase of sanctifying grace, and a title to those actual graces 
which they will need later to make their marriage a success. Of 
course it is God who gives the grace, but He would not give it 
except that bride and groom agree to take each other in this sacred 
relationship. And since bride and groom love each other devotedly, 
it must be a source of joy that they can contribute so much to 
each other’s holiness. 

1. In what way may Christian marriage be said to be a sign 
of the union between Christ and his Church? 2. In what sense 
may the community of the family be called “a little Church ”? 

A VOCATION TO LOVE. Marriage and family life, then, 
are not an escape from that holiness to which all Christians are 
called. They constitute instead a vocation to sacrifice and service, 
that is, a vocation to love. As the Entrance Chant of the Wedding 
Mass reminds us, the married couple are now to “bless God more 
perfectly” than they might have if they had remained single. They 
join their complementary talents of mind and heart and body and 
set them to work to “build up the body of Christ” which is his 
Church. The wedding ring, the joining of hands in the marriage 
rite, are symbols of their covenant with each other and with God 
in this sacred purpose. Every adult Christian is called to put him¬ 
self at the service of “the whole Christ,” the Church; it was for 
this that he received the sacrament of confirmation. But the family 
is “the whole Christ” in miniature, and those who are to serve 
it give each other a sacrament oriented to it. 

“If we wish to undertake the work of renewal not only of the 
Church herself but also — a much more arduous and difficult task 
— of the world in which she lives, we must build up the Church 
of Love.” This was the exhortation of Pope Paul to the Fathers 
of the Second Vatican Council. In another age, perhaps, the 
virtues especially characteristic of family life would not seem 
so vitally necessary. But our cold world is poised on the brink 
of fratricidal annihilation, and love will have to burn high on 
the hearths of Christian homes in order that men may be warmed. 
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1. Explain Christian marriage as a call to holiness, a vocation 
to sacrifice and service. 2. Why is it so important that love burn 
high on the hearths of Christian homes in our times? 

THE APOSTOLATE OF THE FAMILY. In the family, the 
Church is present to the world. The family proclaims Christ and 
bears witness to his love, just as the Church does, and often has 
a greater influence even than priests because it is immersed so 
completely in the world of everyday. The Constitution on the 
Church takes note of this: 

Just as the sacraments of the New Law, by which the life and the 
apostolate of the faithful are nourished, prefigure a new heaven and 
a new earth, so too the laity go forth as powerful proclaimers of a 
faith in things to be hoped for, when they courageously join to their 
profession of faith a life springing from faith. This evangelization, 
that is, this announcing of Christ by a living testimony as well as 
by the spoken word, takes on a specific quality and a special force in 
that it is carried out in the ordinary surroundings of the world. 

In connection with the prophetic function, that state of life which is 
sanctified by a special sacrament is obviously of great importance, 
namely, married and family life. For where Christianity pervades 
the entire mode of family life, and gradually transforms it, one will 
find there both the practice and an excellent school of the lay aposto¬ 
late. In such a home husbands and wives find their proper vocation 
in being witnesses of the faith and love of Christ to each other and 
to their children. The Christian family loudly proclaims both the 
present virtues of the Kingdom of God and the hope of a blessed life 
to come. Thus by its example and its witness it accuses the world 
of sin and enlightens those who seek the truth (Art. 35). 

1. How do the faithful evangelize the world by “a living 
testimony as well as by the living word"? 2. Explain how one 
should find in the Catholic home “both the practice and an ex¬ 
cellent school of the lay apostolate.” 

UNSELFISHNESS IN THE FAMILY. Probably the most 
outstanding family virtue is unselfishness — or, to put it more 
positively, the preference of others’ good and convenience before 
one’s own. When this is practiced steadily with the purpose of 
uniting and serving the family, there can be no doubt but that 
it contributes very much to holiness. It quenches self and permits 
us to see God in those we serve for love of Him. Further, it 
allows us to love those dear to us effectively, by creating a climate 
in which they can work out their salvation. We are not loving 
them only for this life, or because they are husband, wife, son, 
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daughter, according to the flesh, but because they are also God’s 
“very dear children” (Eph 5,16) and have a destiny beyond death. 

The liturgy is a school for this kind of loving service. We 
see in it our Lord Jesus Christ becoming the servant of his 
brethren — their priest, their instructor, their physician and medi¬ 
cine, their very food. In the ritual enactment of the liturgy we 
see the celebrant acting as servant — leading the prayer of his 
brethren, reading to them from the word of God, sacrificing for 
them and with them, serving them at the Eucharistic table. We see 
others ministering to the parish family in humble ways: assisting 
at the altar, reading, singing, decorating, cleaning, ushering. 
When we share weekly in such a family celebration, we learn 
from it that the Eucharist is not just a thing to be used, or even 
received. It is an action during which we encounter Christ and 
our brethren. Neither is the sacrament of matrimony, which 
establishes the family, merely a thing (even a sacred thing) we 
receive on the wedding day. Rather it is a continuing encounter 
with Christ and a ground on which husband and wife, parents 
and children, can meet and love each other effectively, unto sal¬ 
vation, in Christ. 

1. What is meant by unselfishness, and why is it called the 
most outstanding family virtue? 2. Explain how the liturgy fos¬ 
ters the virtue of unselfishness in family life. 

THE FAMILY TABLE AND MEAL. We miss a great deal 
of life unless we can read signs. And sacraments are nothing 
if they are not signs. So we shall not understand the Mass or 
marriage unless we teach ourselves the sign language. The altar, 
for example, is a table. On it we place what we want to give to 
God. From it we take God’s gift to us. A table, however, usually 
has food on it. It is thus a sign of nourishment, growth, satis¬ 
faction, pleasure. We go away from it uplifted, encouraged, 
strengthened for our tasks. The altar-table is a sign of the love 
for us of our Father in heaven, who gives us the bread by which 
we sustain our life in Him. Similarly, the family table is a sign, 
for those who gather about it, of the father’s provident love, the 
mother’s solicitous care, the children’s affection and joy in one 
another. 

The family meal, then, is a precious sign which must be 
preserved among us, even in these days when television programs, 
expeditions in the car, and other distractions militate against it. 
The family meal is an extension of the eucharistic meal. Like the 
eucharistic meal, it is also an anticipation of the happiness of 
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heaven, when we shall “sit down” with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It would be instructive if we read again all the passages in 
the gospels which describe the meals taken together by our Lord 
and his disciples, or which give us the parables that compare the 
kingdom of heaven to a feast. In his Father’s house, our Lord 
tells us, we shall be like children around his table — sure of his 
love, rejoicing in Him and in one another. It is, humanly, a most 
attractive picture. 

There are a number of books and pamphlets which inge¬ 
niously show how the liturgical year can be celebrated at home 
as well as in church. The following publications of the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn., are typical of those we have in mind: 
Family Advent Customs, 36 pp., $.15; Christmas to Candlemas, 
44 pp., $.20; Family Customs — Easter to Pentecost, 56 pp., $.20; 
My Nameday — Come for Dessert, 320 pp., paper $.99; cloth 
$2.75 — all four by Helen McLaughlin; and The Year of Our 
Lord in the Christian Home, Francis X. Weiser, S.J., 128 pp., $.40. 
The following Image Book from Doubleday is also very good: 
The Year and Your Children, Mary Reed Newland, 314 pp., $.95. 

1. Compare the symbolism of the altar with that of the fam¬ 
ily table. 2. Develop the idea of the family meal as a precious sign. 

THE FAMILY LITURGICAL YEAR. The suggestions these 
books offer should be tried or rejected, enlarged upon or adapted, 
in accordance with the tastes of each family. Each family, too, will 
build its own “liturgical year” as it grows. Much should be made 
in the home of First Communions, confirmations, the wedding anni¬ 
versary of the parents. Baptismal anniversaries could be signalized 
by giving a place of honor to the baptismal candle and the robe 
which the young Christian was told to wear unstained until he 
stood before the judgment seat of Christ. The entire family could 
go to Mass on the nameday of each member. A passage from the 
Bible, chosen because it is appropriate to the season and intelligible 
to young minds, could be read at the beginning of the principal 
meal or at bedtime. Children find long prayers difficult but they 
enjoy singing, and so a psalm set to an easy and popular melody, 
like those of Father Gelineau or Father Somerville, could close the 
day in a holy way. Miniature Bible Services, in which the children 
might read as they grow older, would be an effective way of pre¬ 
paring for an important feast. 

As Grabriel Marcel, the French philosopher, once remarked, 
what the lover says to the beloved is “Thou, thou shalt not die.” 
God said something like this to his people through the lips of 
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the prophet Jeremia: “I have loved you with an everlasting love” 
(31, 3). And St. John begins his account of the Passion of our 
Lord with a similar observation: “Before the feast of the Pass- 
over, Jesus knowing that his hour had come, to pass out of this 
world to the Father, having loved his own who were in the world, 
loved them to the end” (Jn 13, 1). Those who truly love want to 
make progress in love, to love more perfectly and forever. It 
should be a great consolation for married lovers that they can 
grow in holiness by growing in love, and that no one — certainly 
not God — will say to them at any time, “Your love is ended.” 

1. How practical do you consider the suggestions made for 
developing a “liturgical year" in each family? 2. Explain how 
married people can grow in holiness by growing in love. 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Discuss with members of your family some of the ideas pre¬ 
sented in this chapter; e.g., the family as “a little Church,” 
how participation in the liturgy fosters the practice of un¬ 
selfishness, the symbolism of the family table and meal. 

2. Begin to develop a “liturgical year” suited to the needs, cir¬ 
cumstances, and tastes of your own family circle. 
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vm 

LITURGY AND 
THE CITY OF MAN 


Although contemporary thinkers are emphasizing the 
idea of the human community, they have not made the mistake 
of depreciating the individual person. Never, in fact, was the 
dignity of each person, simply because he is a man, more ardently 
asserted. Christian theology, for its part, has always held that 
each of us is a distinct person in his own right, no matter what 
our race, color, creed, social status, or personal history may be. 
What we have learned in recent times about biology and phys¬ 
iology, and especially about psychology, has only strengthened 
and enhanced our judgment. Theologians today see each man as 
a creature of flesh and blood (not just a soul), free, responsible, 
loved by God, capacious of grace, marked for death but also 
for resurrection, and commanded meanwhile to build his world and 
to promote the welfare of the peoples in it. 

Everyone remembers Pope John XXIII affectionately be¬ 
cause of his gracious courtesy toward men of all sorts. Pope 
John gave his reasons for this attitude in Pacem in Terris, the 
encyclical which has been studied so carefully even by non- 
Christians : 

. . . Every human being is a person, that is, his nature is endowed 
with intelligence and free will. By virtue of this, he has rights and 
duties of his own, flowing directly and simultaneously from his very 
nature, which are therefore universal, inviolable, and inalienable. 
If we look upon the dignity of the human person in the light of 
divinely revealed truth, we cannot help but esteem it far more highly, 
for men are redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, they are by grace 
the children and friends of God and heirs of eternal glory (Part I). 

1. Why is belief in a personal God basic to belief in the 
dignity of every human being? 2. How does divinely revealed 
truth compel us to esteem human dignity even more highly? 

THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. The theater provided 
by God for the activities of these persons is splendidly described 
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in Psalm 103, a poetic meditation on the beauty of the material 
world. In this world, no less than in the individual human being, 
we are to see the Holy; it is the manifestation of God. In fact, 
all human history and the tissue of our entire earthly life is a 
revelation of the Presence among us. It is in this world of our 
everyday experience, this reality which is so enveloped and suf¬ 
fused by God’s love, that we are to work out our salvation. Per¬ 
haps it is time, then, that we cease to think of it as something 
alien to the Christian, a state from which he will withdraw as 
far as he can, or an arena in which he will merely practice charity 
until God calls him to his reward elsewhere. 

Like other men, Christians are called to do a full day’s work 
in the world. They too must wrestle with the dilemmas of earthly 
existence. They share the human aspiration for a brighter to¬ 
morrow, a better world than the one they inherited. They rejoice 
in a breakthrough in biological science that eliminates a disease, 
or a diplomatic maneuver that prevents a war, or an invention 
that puts good food within the reach of millions. Where they 
can, they engage in such activities. 

1. How should the Christian look upon the world? 2. What 
has the world a right to expect of a Christian? 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE TO THE WORLD. Pope Pius XII 
insistently reminded Catholics that they were called to “Chris¬ 
tian service to the world.” Yet even since his time we have seen 
more clearly that this does not mean simply proffering services 
to the sick, the aged, the poor — from the outside, as it were, 
and in whatever time we have free from our normal occupations. 
What is necessary is that each of us regard himself as a full 
citizen of the temporal city of man, and see our work — what¬ 
ever it be — as a contribution to the common good. 

This may mean that we shall have to revise somewhat our 
notions of what is “secular” and what is “sacred.” Can we really 
think of the work we do, in an office, on the land, in a factory, 
at home, as “secular” when it can be made a truly Christian 
expression of our faith and love, when it is the ordinary means 
of our sanctification? It is not simply “a job,” not just a means 
whereby we earn our livelihood. Otherwise we should have to 
say that there is something unholy in earthly life and work itself, 
and this does not seem to be tenable. The Son of God became a 
man, lived and worked as a man, and so made it possible for 
all human activity in this world to be the vehicle of divine grace, 
to be assumed into a life that is oriented to God. 
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1. Explain the nature of the Christian’s call to service to 
the world. 2. How can all human activity here on earth “be 
assumed into a life that is oriented to God”? 

“LEAVEN” IN THE WORLD. It is true that the Church, 
officially, has no commission from Christ to direct the purely 
temporal concerns of the world. The competence of the hierarchy, 
therefore, does not extend to things like politics, industry, or the 
conservation and development of natural resources. But the hier¬ 
archy has both the right and the duty to proclaim those principles 
of the Gospel which touch every phase of human activity and 
which protect human dignity. It is the community of lay Chris¬ 
tians who must be what our Lord called “leaven” in the world, 
working with Christian motives toward a richer life for all men. 
Christians should be deeply involved in schemes for feeding and 
sheltering human beings, for improving transport and communi¬ 
cation, for keeping the peace, for manufacturing and distributing 
all that contributes to the good life. To do this properly they 
must be formed in the Gospel teachings, supported and fired by 
the sacraments, and properly equipped by talent and education. 

The faithful, therefore, must learn the deepest meaning and the 
value of all creation, as well as its role in the harmonious praise of 
God. They must assist each other to live holier lives even in their 
daily occupations. In this way the world may be permeated by the 
spirit of Christ and it may more effectively fulfill its purpose in 
justice, charity, and peace. The laity have the principal role in the 
overall fulfillment of this duty. Therefore, by their competence in 
secular training and by their activity, elevated from within by the 
grace of Christ, let them vigorously contribute their effort, so that 
created goods may be perfected by human labor, technical skill and 
civic culture for the benefit of all men according to the design of the 
Creator and the light of his Word (Constitution on the Church, 
Art. 36). 

1. Why does the laity rather than the hierarchy have a voca¬ 
tion to be the “leaven” in the ivorld? 2. Discuss the pronounce¬ 
ment of the Vatican II on the role of the laity in the sanctification 
of society. 

THE LITURGY AND SOCIAL AWARENESS. The twentieth 
century has made us conscious that we are persons, to be sure, 
but that other men are persons, too, and have rights which must 
be respected. The sufferings and pressures of our time have driven 
it home that “no man is an island.” When one is deprived, all 
are impoverished. The question is whether the training most 
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Catholics received has prepared them to live Christian lives in 
a world whose thinking is now so social. We were brought up 
to think of salvation in such exclusively personal terms that we 
may have fallen considerably behind the times, and failed to 
develop any sense of collective responsibility. 

The liturgy as we now celebrate it will educate us to social 
awareness. The fact, for instance, that we are now so much 
more active at Mass, and share with others so much more 
fully, will bring home to us the realization that we are a com¬ 
munity, “members one of another” (Rom 12, 5). We not only 
belong to the Church but are the Church. The solidarity of man¬ 
kind as created by God and redeemed by Christ will be apparent 
in our common need of the Eucharist and the common opportunity 
it provides us for effectual worship. When we take part in the 
liturgy we are collaborating with Christ and our fellow-Christians; 
this association and cooperation will be the pattern for our collabo¬ 
ration with one another in temporal matters. At Mass we use 
material things like bread, wine, lights, music, our own bodies; 
this will teach us that all material creation can be brought into 
the service and praise of God. 

1. How well do you think the training of most Catholics has 
prepared them for social thinking and action? 2 . How much do 
you think the reform and renewal of the liturgy are contributing 
to the formation of Catholics for the social apostolate? 

SOCIAL REFORM BEGINS IN THE SANCTUARY. On 
the one hand, we are made aware of our own dignity as persons 
because our participation in the Mass is invited and sought after. 
Each of us is to make the responses and listen attentively to the 
readings; we are each to ratify the offering with our “Amen” 
and receive Holy Communion. On the other hand, as responsible 
persons we are freely to subordinate our own interests to the good 
of the worshipping community—joining with others, even “waiting 
for one another,” as St. Paul urges (1 Cor 11, 43). This fruitful 
interplay of individuals and the community should be carried 
over into our lives outside the church. The harmonious collabo¬ 
ration of persons achieved at Mass is the model for the family, 
the neighborhood, the state, even the world. 

However, we must not think that the liturgy affords us only 
an object lesson in cooperation. Of itself this would not suffice 
to bring about the Christian society we should be laboring for. 
The wound our nature sustained by original sin is so grievous 
that we no longer see, at times, that we are brethren, and our 
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apathy, laziness, and selfishness keep us from working to reform 
our social institutions. There can be no renewal of society with¬ 
out a spiritual awakening and reconstruction of each individual, 
and this is the work of grace. What is needed is the redemptive 
power of Christ the Savior. He came to bring abounding life, 
of the sort that can heal our wounds, galvanize our spiritual 
energies, enable us to rise above our selfish ends, and labor per- 
severingly for the welfare of the human community. As priest and 
redeemer He works among us still, in the liturgy. Hence the 
liturgy is the fountainhead of social reform. “In the final anal¬ 
ysis,” said Pope Pius XI in 1937 (Mit Brennender Sorge), “all 
permanent Catholic social reform 'begins in the sanctuary.” 

1. Discuss the interplay of individuals and community in 
liturgical celebrations. 2. What did Pius XI mean by his 1987 
statement given above? 

THE TEST OF TRUE LITURGY. From the 1920’s on, 
and especially during the dark days of the “depression” in the 
30’s, many good Catholics saw the social abuses that were making 
it impossible for most men to live the good life. Economists, 
journalists, labor organizers, social workers, legislators, and 
philosophers studied the problems and presented their solutions. 
Only a very few, however, thought the matter through and linked 
up the social apostolate with the liturgy. One of those who did 
was Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., who wrote in 1938: 

It is impossible to remain individualistic in prayer and sincerely so¬ 
cial in daily life, or to remain individualistic in daily life and become 
sincerely social in prayer. The Mass properly understood must be the 
inspiration of all one’s daily life'; the whole of this life must be cen¬ 
tered in and flow out from the daily sacrifice of the altar (Orate 
Fratres, XII, 318). 

Cardinal Cushing, in his pastoral letter of 1964, expressed 
the same idea very crisply: 

Liturgy understood as the worship of the Church and social action 
understood as the work of the Church are parts, one of the other. 
Liturgy which does not move its participants to social action is mere 
ceremonialism; social action which does not find its source in the 
liturgy is mere humanitarianism. Here is the test of true liturgy: 
does it make those who participate more charitable, does it make 
them more conscious of their duties toward their brothers, does it 
make them more concerned for the needs of the community? 

The impulse toward self-development so marked in the last 
four centuries need not be curbed. It requires only a new orien- 
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tation. Instead of cultivating his powers with the sole purpose 
of enhancing his personality or extending his individual achieve¬ 
ment, the Christian will labor at self-improvement in order to 
make a richer contribution to the community. He will seek 
learning, wisdom, and holiness in order to serve his brethren 
and to increase the value of their collective worship of God 
who makes human perfection possible. It is an imitation of 
Christ, who said, on the eve of his passion, “and for them do I 
sanctify Myself, that they may be sanctified in truth (Jn 17, 19). 

1. How do social abuses make it impossible for most men 
to lead the good life? 2. Discuss the statements by Father Virgil 
Michel and Cardinal Cushing. 3. What new orientation should 
be given to the “impulse toward self-development” ? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Think seriously of how you can make your daily life, especially 
your work, a matter of Christian service to the world. 

2. Make a sincere effort to contribute to the solution of social 
problems in your community, e.g., poor housing, poverty, racial 
discrimination. 
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UNIT II 
Chapters IX through XVI 

IX 

ALL THINGS 
ARE YOURS 


There seems to have been a sort of evolution in our 
popular understanding of the term “Lay Apostolate.” When we 
first heard it, at least in this country, many of us thought of it 
as the layman’s share in the directly pastoral work of the hier¬ 
archy. The laity were to organize themselves into cells and pre¬ 
pare for missionary activities — explaining and defending Catholic 
doctrine in street-corner assemblies, for instance, or ringing 
doorbells in an effort to win back lapsed Catholics. Toward the 
end of the pontificate of Pius XII, however, we began to find in 
that Pope’s addresses and encyclicals ideas which broadened our 
understanding of the layman’s mission. Pius acknowledged that 
there are undoubtedly opportunities for the laity to assist in 
pastoral work; their specific task, however, according to his 
teaching, is to live in society and to sanctify it. 

1. How would you explain the difference between assisting 
in pastoral work and living in society and sanctifying it? 

PIUS XII ON THE LAY APOSTOLATE. The following 
statements of Pope Pius XII will bear careful study by ?ll who 
are interested in the lay apostolate: 

All the members of the Church . . . are called upon to cooperate in 
building up and perfecting the Mystical Body of Christ. . . . Aside 
from the small number of priests, the relations between the Church 
and the world require the intervention of lay apostles. The “conse- 
cratio mundi” (consecration of of the world) is essentially the work 
of laymen themselves (Address to the Second World Congress for 
the Lay Apostolate, 5 October 1957, in The Pope Speaks, 1957, pp. 
122-123). 

Intervention in the world to sustain the divine order is a right and a 
duty that makes up an intrinsic part of the responsibility of a Chris- 
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tian, and it gives him the right to undertake any type of action, 
private, public or organized, that is suited to this aim and directed 
toward it. . . . There are no territories that are out of bounds, no 
directions forbidden for a Christian's activity. No field of endeavor, 
no institution, no exercise of power can be excluded for those who 
are cooperating with God in maintaining the divine order and the 
harmony of the world (Christmas Message, 1957). 

1 . Why would there still be need for lay apostles even if 
there were plenty of priests? 2 . What do you think Pius XII 
meant by u the divine order and the harmony of the world 99 ? 

POPE JOHN AND THE COUNCIL. Pope John XXIII, 
with his clear vision of the modern world's needs, invited the 
laity to renew their commitment to it: 

Today the Church is confronted with the immense task of giving 
a human and Christian tone to modern civilization. ... As we have 
already emphasized, the Church turns for help in fulfilling this 
mission especially to her lay sons. They are thus committed to carry 
on their activities in such a way that they constitute the performance 
of a service done to others, but in intimate union with God, through 
Christ and for his greater glory. . . . Hence, when Christians put 
themselves to work — even if it be a task of a temporal nature — in 
conscious union with the divine Redeemer, every effort becomes a 
continuation of the effort of Jesus Christ and is penetrated with 
redemptive power (John XXIII, Encyclical “Mater et Magistral 
1961). 

In the previous chapter we saw teaching of the same tenor 
from the Second Vatican Council. The Fathers of the Council 
are at pains to reiterate the teaching of Pope Pius and Pope John; 
they point out that Christ our Lord, 

the great Prophet, who proclaimed the Kingdom of his Father . . . 
continually fulfills his prophetic office . . . not only through the 
hierarchy . . . but also through the laity, whom He made his wit¬ 
nesses and to whom He gave understanding of the faith and an 
attractiveness in speech so that the power of the Gospel might shine 
forth in their daily social and family life (Constitution on the 
Church, Art. 35). 

After emphasizing how much married and family life can 
do to proclaim the faith and love of Christ, the Council continues: 

Each individual layman must stand before the world as a witness to 
the resurrection and life of the Lord Jesus and a symbol of the living 
God. All the laity as a community and each one according to his 
ability must nourish the world with spiritual fruits. They must 
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diffuse in the world that spirit which animates the poor, the meek, 
the peacemakers — whom the Lord in the Gospel proclaimed as 
blessed. In a word, “Christians must be to the world what the soul 
is to the body” (Constitution on the Church, Art. 38). 

1. What did Pope John mean when he said that, under 
certain conditions, the work of lay people “is penetrated with 
redemptive power”? 2. Discuss how Christians can “be to the 
world what the soul is to the body.” 

THE WORLD’S REDEMPTION. Perhaps it has been worth¬ 
while to quote the documents of the Church at such length, inas¬ 
much as there has been among Christians a persistent distrust 
of human achievement, especially intellectual achievement. The 
Manichean heresy, which regarded all things material as evil, dies 
hard, and so does the belief that intellectual interests lead unfail¬ 
ingly to pride. Did not our Lord condemn “the world” again and 
again? He did, of course, but we also read in the Gospel that “God 
so loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son” (Jn 3, 16). 
What Christ condemned was the unregenerate, wilfully blind and 
obstinate spirit that refuses to find in the universe a sacred sign, a 
chorus of testimony to Him who made it. If material things are 
unqualifiedly evil, how could the Son of God have assumed a nature 
of flesh and blood? If intellectual progress leads to damnation, 
how could He “advance in wisdom” (Lk 2, 52) ? If we are not to 
devote ourselves to technology and science, how could St. Paul tell 
us that it is God’s purpose “to reestablish all things in Christ, both 
those in the heavens and those on the earth” (Eph 1, 10) ? 

Cardinal Suhard of Paris, writing in 1949, asked us to con¬ 
sider the following: 

A new world is in the making, forming even faster than we antici¬ 
pated. The world is being driven toward a general remolding of 
civilization. Christians cannot look upon the ever-increasing number 
of modern inventions as accidental or scientific curiosities. They 
have to be integrated into an apostolic vision of the world’s redemp¬ 
tion. For indeed they do not merely ornament the world but are 
actually building a new universe. And it is that very universe and no 
other that we are called upon to save (Pastoral Letter, Priests Among 
Men). 

1. What is the difference between the world which Christ con¬ 
demned and the world which Christians must serve and sanctify? 
2. Discuss Cardinal Suhard’s challenge to the apostolic zeal of 
Christians. 
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THE LITURGY AND SERVICE TO THE WORLD. A Chris¬ 
tian working with the things of time will experience tensions, of 
course. The Marxist can cherish a mystique of this world; he can 
labor for the realization of a heaven on earth because he does not 
believe in God’s promises. But the Christian gives himself unre¬ 
servedly to the here and now without forgetting that there is a 
hereafter. The achievements of many devout Christians in schol¬ 
arship and in the sciences prove that there is no critical conflict 
between human perfection and holiness. If we chose examples only 
from the long dead, we could cite Copernicus in astronomy, the 
Bollandists in history, Matthew Ricci and Adam Schall in mathe¬ 
matics, Mendel in genetics, Pasteur in bacteriology, Kircher in 
physics and (an unusual combination) in linguistics. 

Even in the midst of his profound temporal commitments, the 
layman finds that active participation in the liturgy helps him 
acquire the wisdom he needs in order to understand and use ma¬ 
terial things. To share in the liturgy, for example, one must have 
the sacramental habit of mind, the perceptiveness to see a deeper 
reality underneath the one that first appears. What does oil mean 
in the context of illness? Why use ashes at the beginning of Lent? 
What does the coming together of the parish on Sunday signify? 
Experience of the liturgy trains the mind to look for and recognize 
creative power in created things, law in order, love in a profusion 
of gifts. The layman who is immersed in material things or who 
deals constantly with people uses the insight he gains from the 
liturgy to identify in these things and persons the Lord who made 
them, and even to deduce from them some of his characteristics. 
He does not fall under the condemnation passed on those who, 
having eyes, will not see. 

1. What are some of the tensions a Christian will experience 
as he works with the things of time? 2. Discuss some of the in¬ 
sights the layman should acquire from his participation in the 
liturgy. 


LIFE BECOMES INTEGRATED AND MEANINGFUL. 
Again, experience of the liturgy, which brings together persons, 
ritual, material objects, music, and art in a symphony of worship, 
helps the layman to see how the congested things and events of his 
daily life may be ordered to the praise of God. Nothing that he 
encounters or studies or sets to work is outside the divine plan. 
“For it has pleased God the Father that in Christ all his fullness 
should dwell, and that through Him He should reconcile to Himself 
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all things, whether on the earth or in the heavens, making peace 
through the blood of his cross” (Col 1, 19-20). All human aspira¬ 
tion is assumed and sanctified and offered in a single priestly 
gesture by the risen Christ in the liturgy. So, too, the layman 
gathers up and offers what he achieves, what he suffers, what he 
learns, and in this way his life becomes integrated and meaningful. 
And he goes out from the liturgy immensely comforted, remem¬ 
bering the words of Pope John: “When Christians put themselves 
to work — even if it be in a task of a temporal nature — in con¬ 
scious union with the divine Redeemer, every effort becomes a 
continuation of the effort of Jesus Christ and is penetrated with 
redemptive power.” 

The liturgy is thus the point of reference, at once the summit 
and fountain of activity for the laity as well as for the clergy and 
religious. Of course this supposes that the layman is given the 
opportunity and positively encouraged to take an active part in the 
liturgy. As Father Virgil Michel observed in 1937, “The entire life 
of the true Christian . . . must be a reflection and further expres¬ 
sion of his life at the altar of God, at the true source of the Chris¬ 
tian spirit. If he is predominantly a passive Christian there, can 
we expect him to be an active Christian in his daily life in the 
world?” 

It is a fact, verifiable on all sides, that the “emergence” and 
renewed activity of the layman have taken place simultaneously 
with the restoration to him of his share in the liturgy. May we not 
expect that he will fulfill the brightest hopes of our modern Popes 
and of the Council as time goes on, and the rising generation is 
formed, in large measure, by the liturgy? 

1. How does the liturgy help a person to integrate his life and 
make it meaningful? 2. How can the layman be “given the oppor¬ 
tunity and positively encouraged to take an active part in the 
liturgy"? 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CHRISTIAN. This is the place, 
perhaps, to say a word about education, and specifically about 
religious education. The kind of training to be given the Christian 
should be determined by the kind of person he is and by his destiny. 
But the Christian is a child of God and an heir with Christ to 
eternal glory. As the fifth chapter of the Constitution on the 
Church makes clear, he is a candidate for holiness. A pilgrim in 
the world who must keep his eyes fixed on “a lasting city” else¬ 
where, he is none the less a citizen of the earthly city as well, and 
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his life-span is an integral part of sacred history, on which the 
power of the redemption is brought to bear. He is invited to have 
an active share with Christ in the work of redemption, and to 
witness by his faith and love to the goodness of God. The material 
things about him, including his own body, are given him to know 
and use (“all things are yours, and you are Christ’s”). As he 
discovers more and more about these things, he can put them to 
better use and acknowledge more completely the generosity of Him 
who gave them. No field of knowledge is closed to him, then, nor 
must he hold himself aloof from any inquiry. 

Christian education, accordingly, is the formation of worship¬ 
pers. It is the training of men who will use their minds to take 
things apart, as it were, but who will be able to put them together 
again. They will not lose their childlike capacity to wonder at the 
splendor of what they find; they will not lose their eagerness to put 
their discoveries at the service of their brethren. By handling 
material things they will sanctify them, and by reverent use of 
them they themselves will be sanctified. And in this way they will 
adore God, and give thanks to Him, and proclaim his fatherly love. 

1 . How should the character and destiny of the Christian 
influence his education and work? 2. Explain why Christian edu¬ 
cation should be “the formation of worshippers .” 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Obtain a copy of either of these great encyclicals by Pope John 
XXIII, “Mater et Magistra ” or “Pacem in Terris,” and read it 
thoughtfully. 

2. Make a brief meditation on what you can do to bear witness to 
Christ and to sanctify the particular world in which you live. 
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X 

THE GREAT GOOD 
OF PEACE 

Some years ago people thought of Holy Communion 
exclusively as their personal union with God in Christ, and when 
they were asked to sing or pray together at Communion they 
looked on it as an intrusion or a distraction. Now they understand 
more generally that Holy Communion is their union with one an¬ 
other as well, and that it is appropriate to express this in some 
outward way. The ultimate purpose of the Eucharist — the pur¬ 
pose of the entire liturgy, and indeed of Christianity itself — is to 
reconcile men with God and with one another, to create unity and 
peace. The sign of peace is the meal taken together. 

The history of the human race begins in a setting of estab¬ 
lished peace. God walks with his creatures in the cool of the eve¬ 
ning. Man sees in his wife “bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh” (Gn 2, 23). But no sooner is sin committed than this peace 
is shattered. Man is banished from God's presence. The husband 
blames his wife for leading him into sin. Their elder son turns 
upon his brother and kills him. Since then, human history is well 
described by Pope Pius XI, who asked God’s mercy on “this old 
world, which has shed so much blood and dug so many graves.” 

1. What has been your personal reaction to singing at Com¬ 
munion time in the Mass ? 2. Why do you think this old world “has 
shed so much blood and dug so many graves”? 

CHRIST IS OUR PEACE. The sending of his Son was the 
climactic step in the process whereby God set about restoring 
peace. Earlier, He had brought together a small community which 
itself became conscious of the great good of peace (“How good it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” Ps 132, 1), and exem¬ 
plified his intention for all the world to see. In the fullness of time, 
then, He sent his Son to expand that community, to bring into it 
those who had been “afar off” and make them one with those who 
were already “near.” “Jesus was to die for the nation; and not 
only for the nation, but that He might gather into one the children 
of God who were scattered abroad” (Jn 11, 52). At his birth 
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angels proclaimed that the purpose of his coming was to give glory 
to God and peace to men (Lk 2, 14). St. Paul summed up his 
achievement: “He Himself is our peace, He it is who has made both 
one. . . . And coming, He announced the good tidings of peace to 
you who were afar off, and of peace to those who were near, be¬ 
cause through Him we both have access in one Spirit to the Father” 
(Eph 2, 14-18). 

The continuing celebration of the liturgy in all generations is 
the means our Lord employs to carry on his priestly mediation, to 
bring about peace. What other purpose could it have than the one 
that inspired his earthly life? We come together for our Eucharist 
that we may offer ourselves in union with Him, the peacemaker, 
and that in token of our union we may eat the bread of brother¬ 
hood. “Because the bread is one, we, though many, are one body, 
all of us who partake of the one bread” (1 Cor 10, 17). It is our 
effort to realize this that prompts the kiss of peace before Com¬ 
munion ; it is our knowledge of how essential and yet how difficult 
it is that prompts so many prayers for peace in both the Ordinary 
and the Proper of the Mass. 

1. Trace the working out of God’s plan to restore peace on 
earth. 2. Why should communal worship, and especially the eu- 
charistic meal, help to establish peace among men? 

PEACE IS POSSIBLE. Evidently, then, there is to be a 
carry-over from the liturgy to daily life. Christians are not to 
think of peace as impossible. In the liturgy they have been given a 
new life; they have been made over. Their former nature, the one 
that operated only according to the flesh, has been transformed in 
its roots, and is now capable of being guided by the Spirit in his 
ways. Selfishness, pride, obstinacy, all that violates peace and cre¬ 
ates separateness, may be “natural” and “human,” but now, through 
the in-streaming of divine life, a man can transcend his nature and 
its human limitations. And if he can, then obviously he should. 

Peace in the family and in the local community is a patent 
good that commends itself as an objective for Christians. Their 
practice of mutual love cannot be more realistically assessed than 
it is in these areas. The sincerity of their liturgical co mmitm ent is 
nowhere so visible, and the witness they give to their faith is no¬ 
where so powerful — or so feeble. However, the overriding con¬ 
cern of all men today is with peace between nations, if only because 
it is entirely possible today that if international peace cannot be 
assured there may be no families, no local communities. 
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1. Discuss, from the point of view of peace, the natural man 
and the supernatural man, as formed and animated by the liturgy. 
2. Why does international peace have such a bearing on peace in 
the family and in the local community? 

NOBODY WINS A WAR. The realization forced itself upon 
us in the 1940’s that “nobody wins a war.” Since then people 
have become more and more convinced that war must be aban¬ 
doned as a means of solving any problem, and that the day we 
renounce it we shall emerge from the long childhood of humanity. 
Catholic theologians from the 16th century have justified the 
waging of a defensive war under specified conditions; now a small 
but crystallizing dissent is observable. It was represented in the 
early discussions of the question at the Second Vatican Council by 
Cardinal Alfrink and the Patriarch Maximos IV. It is based on 
the conviction that the traditional criteria for judging the morality 
of war do not apply to war waged with modern weapons. 

The extermination of large segments of humanity (hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions of people) would mean that the inno¬ 
cent, the non-combatants, would suffer as much as the combatants, 
and that this could hardly be called unintentional, or a side-effect. 
There would be relatively few people left to enjoy the “rightful 
order” for which, supposedly, the war was being fought. There 
could be no hard and fast guarantee that even a “restricted” war, 
in which both sides would refrain from the use of nuclear arms, 
would not erupt into a “total” war, and it is not permissible to run 
so grave a risk, involving the possible annihilation of civilization 
and humanity. As Pope Pius XII said, “Nothing is lost by peace; 
everything may be lost by war” (radio address, 24 August 1939). 

1. How true do you consider the statement that “nobody wins 
a war”? 2. How does war with modern weapons differ, in nature 
and consequences, from wars of the past? 

SUITABLE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Many 
believe that only the deterrent power of nuclear weapons has pre¬ 
vented the outbreak of World War III. Even if it were granted 
that this is so, the question that must now be answered is whether, 
as President Kennedy said in 1961, in an address to the United 
Nations, the continuing arms race does not involve more risks for 
humanity than the risks taken by disarmament. As early as 1948, 
and again in 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957, Pius XII exhorted 
all the nations to put a stop to this race toward the abyss. It could 
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only end, he said, in a world as “waste and empty” as the one 
described in the opening verses of Genesis. 

Pius XII’s last Christmas message (1957) was urgent: 

The divine law of harmony in the world imposes a strict obligation 
on those in charge of governing peoples to prevent war by the use of 
suitable international organizations, to reduce armaments under a 
system of effective surveillance, to frighten anyone who wants to 
disturb the peace through a tightly-knit solidarity of the nations 
that sincerely desire it. We are sure that the first sign of danger 
would be enough to draw the bond even tighter, and some recent 
incidents have clearly confirmed this, but now it is a question not so 
much of running to repair damage already done, but of preventing 
any disturbance of order and of giving a well-deserved breathing 
space to a world that has already suffered too much (The Pope 
Speaks, 1957, 256). 

1. In the present state of the world, do you think the United 
States should maintain powerful armaments? 2. Do you think the 
United Nations would qualify as one of the “suitable international 
organizations” Pius XII had in mind? 

ELIMINATING THE CAUSES OF WAR. The necessity of 
establishing an international legal order, in which disputes can be 
settled without recourse to war, was agreed on by the United States 
and the Soviet Union in their joint declaration of September, 1961. 
Two years later Pope John took the discussion one step further: 
it is better, he said, to prevent international conflicts than to solve 
them. It is better to eliminate the situations in which nuclear 
weapons might be used than to eliminate the weapons. What causes 
war, the Pope said, is the vast difference in standards of living 
between nations, the fact that some peoples enjoy a fabulous pros¬ 
perity while many others know only wretchedness and misery. Talk 
of disarmament is hollow so long as frustration is widespread and 
ready to burst into flame. 

For this reason, in his encyclical Pacem in Terris (§ 121), 
Pope John reminded us that “all men are joined together by reason 
of their common origin, their redemption by Christ, and their 
supernatural destiny, and are called to form one single family.” 
He recalled how, in his earlier encyclical Mater et Magistra, he had 
“appealed to economically developed nations to come to the aid of 
those which were in the process of development.” Pope Paul VI, on 
his visit to India in 1964, saw human destitution at first hand. As a 
result he issued a “special message to the world” on the lack of 
proportion between the treasures being spent for arms and the 
relatively paltry sums that are going into works of peace. 
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1. Why is the vast difference in standards of living a cause of 
unrest and conflict ? 2. Why should wealthy nations help the poorer 
ones? 

A BIG HEART AND SERENE PATIENCE. In the practical 
order, what can the individual Christian do for peace on earth? 
Much depends, of course, on where he is placed, but every Christian 
can do something. He can, for instance, keep in mind that he is 
called to be “leaven” in the world (Mt 13, 33), lifting men’s 
thoughts above their own immediate and petty concerns. He is a 
member of the servant Church, which (like its Master) exists to 
unite and serve mankind. He will not recoil automatically from the 
sacrifices (of sovereignty, of prosperity) required to establish an 
international legal order and social justice on a world scale. 

In working for a cause so urgently demanded by the moral 
imperatives of our time, we must decline to admit that peace is 
impossible. As Pope Paul said to a crowd assembled in St. Peter’s 
Square in 1965, “in a society like ours it is necessary to have a big 
heart and serene patience. . . . Those who desire the good must be 
patient, tolerant, understanding, and generous toward things which 
are not good or which do not conform to right principles.” In¬ 
transigence, the laying down of ultimatums, is usually not the way 
of charity or of tactful diplomacy. Archbishop Flahiff of Winnipeg, 
pointing out how much the Church has learned through the Vat¬ 
ican Council, said that the main lesson to be learned, as he sees it, 
is to remain “open” from the human point of view. “No matter 
how sure we may be that our position is ‘it,’ we must still leave 
the way open — to change, to further development or refinement, 
to the addition of something we just didn’t think about at the time.” 

1. Why is it imperative that each of Christ’s members do 
what he can in the cause of peace? 2. What would be your under¬ 
standing of remaining "open” from the human point of view ? 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE. Parents and teachers have un¬ 
limited opportunities to inculcate the ideal of peace. Persuaded 
of the intimate connection between their worship and the love they 
must bear toward all men, they will try to lift the minds and hearts 
of the young to this entrancing possibility. As Pius XII said in 
1957, 

The school indeed has an indispensable role to play in the achieve¬ 
ment of world peace. It is time to broaden the view of youth and 
open their minds to a breath of catholicity. Let them drink in the 
invigorating air of universal charity, purified by a faith that teaches 
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that in God’s plan every man is his neighbor’s brother, every people 
a member of the family of nations, which forms a single com¬ 
munity destined for a common end and with solemn, social obliga¬ 
tions resting on all .(The Pope Speaks, 1957, p. 165). 

All of us could profitably review the non-violent teachings of 
Christ our Lord. Today more than ever each of us must answer 
the question, “Who is my neighbor?” (Lk 10, 29). We are told to 
do seemingly unreasonable things — to turn the other cheek, to 
give our cloak to the man who has already taken our coat (Mt 5, 
39-40) — and it is clear that these teachings suppose a higher 
order of things than the merely juridical. We should, in all serious¬ 
ness, ask ourselves how well we understand these teachings, 
whether or not we really accept them, and to what extent we are 
willing to apply them. 

1. Discuss some of the lessons for peace in which the young 
must he schooled. 2. To what extent do you think it is wise to apply 
the non-violent teachings of Christ? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Do all you can to maintain peace in your family and in your 
local community. 

2. If you have any responsibility for teaching children help them 
to acquire the principles, ideals, and habits of life that make for 
peace. 
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XI 

THE INVISIBLE POOR 


'The poor you have always with you,” our Lord said 
(Mk 14, 7). But it is possible today not to see them, not even to 
be aware of them. They are overseas, and most of us don't go 
overseas; if we do we don't stay long enough to get a good look. 
Or they are here at home — some forty to fifty million of them, 
according to Michael Harrington's The Other America (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963) — but “they are becoming increasingly in¬ 
visible.” They live in the inner city, or off the interstate turnpikes 
in run-down hill-country villages or half-deserted mill and mining 
towns. 

1. In your opinion, what constitutes real poverty, and how 
prevalent do you think poverty is today — at home and abroad? 

OUR AMERICAN POOR. Dwight MacDonald, reviewing Mr. 
Harrington's book in the New Yorker for January 19, 1963, gives 
the author's definition of poverty and goes on to summarize his 
findings about our American poor: 

“Poverty should be defined (Mr. Harrington writes) in terms of 
those who are denied the minimal levels of health, housing, food, 
and education that our present stage of scientific knowledge specifies 
as necessary for life as it is now lived in the United States.” His 
dividing line follows that proposed in recent studies by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics: $4000 a year for a family of four 
and $2000 for an individual living alone. (All kinds of income are 
included, such as food grown and consumed on farms.) This is the 
cutoff line generally drawn today. 

Mr. Harrington estimates that between forty and fifty million 
Americans, or about a fourth of the population, are now living in 
poverty. Not just below the level of comfortable living, but real 
poverty, in the old-fashioned sense of the word — that they are hard 
put to it to get the mere necessities, beginning with enough to eat. 

These invisible people fall mostly into the following categories, some 
of them overlapping: poor farmers, who operate 40 per cent of the 
farms and get 7 per cent of the farm cash income; migratory farm 
workers; unskilled, unorganized workers in offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, laundries, and other service jobs; inhabitants of areas 
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where poverty is either endemic (“peculiar to a people or district”), 
as in the rural South, or epidemic (“prevalent among a commu¬ 
nity at a special time.and produced by some special causes”), as in 
West Virginia, where the special cause was the closing of coal mines 
and steel plants; Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who are a fourth of the 
total poor; the alcoholic derelicts in the big-city skid rows; the hill¬ 
billies from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Oklahoma who have migrated 
to Midwestern cities in search of better jobs. And, finally, almost 
half our “senior citizens.” 

1. How would you appraise Michael Harrington's definition of 
poverty and his estimate as to its prevalence among us? 2. Discuss 
the various categories of the poor, and measures that might be 
taken to relieve those in each category . 

POVERTY OVERSEAS. As for poverty elsewhere in the 
world, those who have not seen it first-hand can scarcely visualize 
it. Even Pope Paul was shocked by what he saw when he went to 
India in 1964. Statistics are cold and hard to remember; let us 
substitute this graphic picture of poverty in a region not very 
far from our own shores, and keep in mind that it is typical of 
most of the world. It was drawn for a group of Americans by a 
missionary, Father John P. Sullivan, S.J., who for a quarter- 
century has been working to help the people of Jamaica, W.I., and 
the surrounding islands by teaching them credit union and co¬ 
operative methods. 

Poverty overseas is no fiction, no figment of the imagination. IPs 
stark. It's literal. It's shocking. It's the facts of life. For example, 
around my bailiwick, in the Latin American world, there are 183,- 
000,000 souls who crave a better life. But the odds are against them. 
In Paraguay and Bolivia, the average man earns less in a year than 
you folks would pay for a portable television set. In sixteen of Latin 
America's nations, 44% of all deaths occur in the cases of children 
under five years old. This figure is five times the rate of the States 
and Canada. In the U.S.A. there is one physician for every 770 
people; in El Salvador one for every 6000; in Haiti, one for every 
10,000. One out of two Latin Americans cannot read or write. Two 
out of three Latin Americans go to bed hungry every night. That 
means 120,000,000 human beings. 

The collective responsibility of Christians in the face of such 
suffering has been repeatedly affirmed in our time. 

i. Who has a responsibility to help wipe out poverty in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world? 

COMPASSION FOR THE POOR. The great-hearted Pope 
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John demolished any argument that the Church should confine her 
activities to the sanctuary: 

Though Holy Church has the special task of sanctifying souls and 
making them partake of supernatural goods, she is also solicitous for 
the needs of men's daily life, not merely those having to do with 
bodily nourishment and the material side of life, but those also that 
concern prosperity and culture in all its many aspects and historical 
stages. In this activity the Church is carrying out the command of 
her Founder, Christ, who refers primarily to man's eternal salvation 
when He says: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life," and “I am 
the light of the world.” But when, gazing about at the hungry 
crowd, He sighs, as it were, and cries out: “I have compassion on 
this multitude." He makes plain his concern also for the earthly 
needs of men. The divine Redeemer offers proof of this concern not 
only by his words but also in the deeds of his life, as when to 
alleviate the hunger of a crowd He more than once miraculously 
multiplies bread (Mater et Magistra , §§ 3, 4). 

The Fathers of the Second Vatican Council, convoked specifi¬ 
cally to orient the Church to contemporary world problems, said 
this: 

Christ was sent by the Father “to bring good news to the poor, to 
heal the contrite of heart," “to seek and to save what was lost." 
Similarly, the Church encompasses with love all who are afflicted 
with human suffering, and in the poor and afflicted sees the image 
of its poor and suffering Founder. It does all it can to relieve their 
need and in them it strives to serve Christ (Constitution on the 
Church, Art. 8). 

1. Why does the Church have a legitimate interest in the 
material and cultured needs of her children? 2 . In what way may 
the practice of the works of mercy be considered a service to 
Christ? 

DUTY TO HELP UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS. It is 
human to grumble a little about taxes, and it is certainly reason¬ 
able to inquire whether they are being prudently spent, but one 
wonders sometimes how some Catholics square their full-scale 
opposition to foreign aid with the explicit teachings of the Church. 
Pope John, for instance, said: 

One of the most difficult problems facing the modern world concerns 
relations between nations that are economically advanced and those in 
the earlier stages of development. The former enjoy a high standard 
of living, while the latter countries suffer from extreme poverty. 

The solidarity which binds all men and makes them members, in a 
sense, of the same family requires that nations enjoying an abun- 
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dance of material goods should not remain indifferent to those na¬ 
tions whose citizens suffer from internal problems that result in 
poverty, hunger, and an inability to enjoy even the more elementary 
human rights. This obligation is all the more urgent since, given the 
growing interdependence among nations, it is impossible to preserve 
a lasting and beneficial peace while glaring socio-economic inequali¬ 
ties persist among them. 

What can we do in the practical order? Perhaps the first 
thing we may have to do is to convince ourselves anew that we 
are in fact “our brother’s keeper” (Gen 4, 9). We may have to 
read again the parable of Lazarus and Dives (Lk 16, 19-31), or 
St. James’ condemnation of faith without works (Jas 2, 14-17). 
Then we may have to consider Pope John’s categorical statement: 
“We reaffirm strongly that Christian social doctrine is an integral 
part of the Christian conception of life” ( Mater et Magistra, 
§ 222), and ask ourselves what familiarity we have with that doc¬ 
trine, how often it determines our attitude toward current political 
theory and candidates for office, toward pending legislation. We 
may want to inquire whether our children are learning it, and 
whether, in accordance with the Holy Father’s wish, it has been 
“included as an item in the required curriculum of Catholic schools 
of every kind, particularly in seminaries,” and whether it has been 
“inserted into the religious instruction programs of parishes and 
of associations of the lay apostolate” (Mater et Magistra, § 223). 

1. Why should wealthy nations help those that are in the 
earlier stages of development? 2. What practical steps might we 
take to form right attitudes — in ourselves and others—toward 
poverty and the poor? 

RELIEF OF THE POOR AND THE LITURGY. We began 
this chapter by talking about the invisibility of the poor today. 
What we need to do is to rub our eyes and bring the poor back 
into focus. Once we really see them we shall want to help, and 
“love will find a way.” It may be that we shall decide that we 
are, after all, living quite decently, and could easily eliminate 
some superfluities in favor of Christian almsgiving. We may take 
a new interest in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, or the Peace 
Corps, or the Job Corps, or the Guild for the Blind, or the Boys’ 
Club in a slum area. We may offer ourselves — not just our money 
— to serve the,helpless, feed the hungry, shelter the homeless. 
There are hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and the 
chronically ill which could use volunteer help. There are thousands 
of children and old people who would be grateful for financial aid, 
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and even more for disinterested love. There are millions beyond 
the seas whose misery shames our abundance; it is definitely 
within our power as a nation and as individuals to help them, 
and we must. 

And what has the liturgy to do with all this? No one could 
answer that question better than Cardinal Cushing has: 

The spirit of Jesus demands that the Gospel be preached in all the 
byways of the world; that it embrace the blind, the halt, and the 
lame. The word of God spoken remains unanswered, and the bread 
of the Eucharist is a sign incomplete, except when the bearers of the 
Word and the partakers of the bread go back to the world and em¬ 
brace the total reality of the human family. The word of the Gospel 
must be proclaimed in act just as clearly as in liturgy. He who has 
heard and submitted to the Lord of the Gospel and the Eucharist 
must turn as one anointed for the world’s redemption "to release 
those bound unjustly, breaking every yoke, sharing his bread with 
the hungry, sheltering the homeless, clothing the naked” (Pastoral 
Letter 1964, Liturgy and Life). 

1. Discuss some of the things that compassionate Christians 
might do to help the poor. 2. What does the liturgy have to do 
with all this? 


SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Whether you have little or much, be sure to share what you 
have with those more needy than yourself. 

2. Make a sincere effort to inform yourself on the social teach¬ 
ings of the Church, especially as they are set forth in the great 
social encyclicals of the popes. 
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xn 

WORSHIP AND RACE 


I suggest that the role of the Negro in American life has something 
to do with our concept of what God is, and from my point of view 
this concept is not big enough. 

— James Baldwin, Nobody Knows My Name 

The problems of interracial justice are common to 
members of all races, but they are epitomized and dramatized in 
the relations between white men and Negroes in America. If 
they could be solved here, one feels that solutions elsewhere might 
be relatively swift and easy. For Americans there is no business 
more urgent, no civic issue more intimately bound up with our 
Constitution and our “Way of Life,” but fundamentally, this is 
a problem that transcends any one nation, any one body of human 
law. The problem is essentially moral and religious. Once we 
acknowledge this to ourselves we shall have taken a long stride 
— though not by any means the last — along the road to solution. 

Pope John XXIII, in Pacem in Terris, establishes as the first 
principle of “the order laid down by God” (§1) that “every human 
being is a person ... by virtue of this, he has rights and duties 
of his own, flowing directly and simultaneously from his very 
nature, which are therefore universal, inviolable, and inalienable” 
(§9). The Pope then goes on to enumerate each person’s rights. 
Mr. John Cogley, in an Occasional Paper written for the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions of the Fund for the 
Republic, localizes and applies this teaching in terms of our 
present topic: 

In justice, we owe the Negro his rights, not because they are ours 
to give but because they are his by natural claim. I am not speaking 
of remote, metaphysical concepts when I speak of rights, but of hard 
realities — the Negro’s right to live where he chooses, breaking the 
bonds of the black ghetto; his right to raise his family with dignity, 
to earn a living at any job for which he is qualified, and to compete 
fairly with all other Americans; his right to education and human 
fulfillment; his right to participate not only in the democratic gov¬ 
ernment of the United States but in the daily democratic life and 
culture of America. 
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1 . What is the nature of the problem of interracial justice, 
and how serious is it in this country ? 2 . What did Pope John mean 
when he said that a person's natural rights are “ universal , in¬ 
violable, and inalienable" ? 3 . How does an American citizen par¬ 
ticipate “in the daily democratic life and culture of America 99 ? 

UNITY OF ALL MEN IN CHRIST. The universality of 
salvation in Christ — no race or nation excluded — is set forth 
in the Gospels (see, for instance, Mk 16, 16), and its corollary, 
the unity of all men in Christ, are eloquently affirmed by St. Paul: 
“You are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3, 28). The Second Vatican 
Council, in its Constitution on the Church, refers to St. Peter's 
enlightenment on this point (Acts 10, 35) and steadily makes the 
same assertions: 

At all times and in every race God has given welcome to whosoever 
fears Him and does what is right. . . . While it transcends all limits 
of time and confines of race, the Church is destined to extend to all 
regions of the earth and so enters into the history of mankind (Art. 
9). All men are called by the grace of God to salvation (Art. 13). 
In the Church, everyone, whether belonging to the hierarchy or 
being cared for by it, is called to holiness (Art. 39). 

The bishops of the United States have three times condemned 
racism and its consequent injustices, in 1943, 1958, and 1963. 

Can enforced segregation be reconciled with the Christian view of 
our fellow man? In our judgment it cannot, and this for two funda¬ 
mental reasons. (1) Legal separation, or any form of compulsory 
segregation, in itself and by its very nature imposes a stigma of 
inferiority upon the segregated people .... (2) It is a matter of 
historical fact that segregation in our country has led to oppressive 
conditions and the denial of basic human rights for the Negro. This 
is evident in the fundamental fields of education, job opportunity, 
and housing. Flowing from these areas of neglect and discrimination 
are problems of health and the sordid train of evils so often associ¬ 
ated with the consequent slum conditions (1958). 

1. What conclusion can be drawn from the truth that Christ 
died for all men? 2 . What stand have the bishops of the United 
States taken on racism and its consequences? 

OUR UNEASINESS AND FEAR. The teaching Church — 
popes, bishops, theologians — has with one voice pronounced 
racism morally wrong. That it is also unpatriotic, completely out 
of line with American ideals and American law, should be equally 
evident. What we have now is a caste society, in which the “in¬ 
alienable rights” guaranteed by our Constitution to all citizens 
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are as a matter of fact accorded only to white citizens. We are 
uneasy about this. We know that it sullies our image before the 
world and makes hollow our protestations of “liberty and justice 
for all.” It not only gives our enemies an opportunity to rejoice 
and to use it against us, but it also creates in us a national sickness 
— a climate of reproach, of suspicion, of hatred. We need to study 
ourselves coolly and see how irrational our attitude is, how much 
we are governed by naked and compulsive fear. 

James Baldwin writes: 

We would never, never allow Negroes to starve, grow bitter, and die 
in ghettos all over the country if we were not driven by some name¬ 
less fear that has nothing to do with Negroes. We would never vic¬ 
timize, as we do, children whose only crime is color, and keep them, 
as we put it, in their place. We wouldn’t drive Negroes mad as we 
do by accepting them in ball parks, and on concert stages, but not in 
our homes and not in our neighborhoods, and not in our churches. 
It is only too clear that even with the most malevolent will in the 
world Negroes can never manage to achieve one-tenth of the harm 
which we fear. No, it has everything to do with ourselves, and this 
is one. of the reasons that for all these generations we have dis¬ 
guised this problem in the most incredible jargon (Nobody Knows 
My Name). 

1. Why are Americans uneasy about our “caste society”? 
2. Do you agree with James Baldwin’s appraisal of the situation? 

AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE NEGRO. The most 
common opinion voiced by “moderate” Americans is that the 
Negroes are now demanding their rights too noisily and asking 
for too much too soon. These people have almost certainly not 
read Dr. Martin Luther King’s eloquent Letter from Birmingham 
City Jail. They did not listen to President Johnson’s memorable 
Gettysburg Address in 1963: “To ask for patience from the Negro 
is to ask him to give more of what he has already given enough.” 
They have not seen the buttons worn by white Americans with 
the curt answer to the Negro’s plea: “Never.” They have forgotten 
the history of which Dr. King reminds us: “We have not made 
a single gain in civil rights without determined legal and non¬ 
violent pressure.” They are not familiar with the teaching of 
Pope John: “He who possesses certain rights has likewise the 
duty to claim those rights as marks of his dignity, while all others 
have the obligation to acknowledge those rights and respect them” 
(Pacem in Terris, § 44). 

Cardinal Shehan of Baltimore has said that American Catho¬ 
lics, if only because of their own experience in the past with 
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discrimination, should be particularly sympathetic when other 
minority groups are denied their rights (Pastoral Letter, 1963). 
Sociologists like Dennis Clark and John McDermott point out that 
because Negroes are moving in great numbers into the northern 
cities which are at the same time becoming more and more Catholic, 
race relations in those cities are increasingly a matter of relations 
between the Negro and white Catholics. “In effect,” says Dr. Mc¬ 
Dermott, “a great invitation to leadership has been extended to 
Catholics to lead our entire society in solving its most important 
domestic problem . . .” 

When the neighborhood of which Jhe parish is a part experiences 
racial change, every individual and every institution are put on their 
mettle. When Negroes begin to move next door and down the street, 
when they begin to use neighborhood facilities, attend Mass, seek to 
join parish organizations and register their children in the parochial 
school, the obligation of white Catholics, both clergy and lay, to live 
their faith is raised in a deep and pervasive way. Will they see their 
Negro neighbor as an equal and a brother? Will they treat him with 
justice and charity? Will they see Christ in him? (“Invitation to 
Leadership,” in Interracial Review, September 1959, pp. 158-161.) 

1. Do you think Negroes are pressing too hard for their rights? 
2. Why should Catholics be especially sympathetic to the Negro 
in his struggle for justice? 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS. Dr. McDer¬ 
mott’s article, Mr. Clark’s pamphlet, A Catholic Answer to the 
Race Problem, and the pamphlet by Father C. J. McNaspy, S.J., 
Let’s Talk Sense About the Negro, provide down-to-earth answers 
to racial myths and suggest practical ways in which Catholics may 
help to solve America's most pressing problem. These and other 
publications, as well as information and realistic suggestions are 
available from the Catholic Interracial Councils now working in 
many cities, e.g., the one in Chicago (21 West Superior Street). 

Mr. Clark has some sane and Christian advice on the tender 
question of property: 

The good Christian respects property for what it is — a means to 
enable him to live a life of holiness in this world. When property 
becomes something else, a stumbling block to justice or an obsession, 
then the bonds of the earth’s goods are dangerously entangling the 
spirit of the Christian. The principle that men — men of all races — 
are more valuable than the earth’s other creatures and possessions 
should be the guide for Christian action. Property should be pro¬ 
tected by common neighborhood programs in which all races can 
participate, and by maintaining high housing standards. But prop- 
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erty cannot be an excuse for segregating or restricting unjustly the 
children of God. . . . The formula suggested is: (1) Stay put and 
don’t panic. (2) Organize your neighbors. (3) See realty dealers 
and work for responsible practices. (4) Squelch rumors. (5) Guard 
local housing standards. 

1. Discuss whether Catholic periodicals with which you are 
familiar give adequate treatment to racial problems. 2. How 
should people react when members of another race move into their 
neighborhood? 

A VAST OUTPOURING OF LOVE. Cardinal Ritter of St. 
Louis suggests some things that might be done by the Church 
and by individual Catholics to help Negroes obtain equal oppor¬ 
tunity in housing, jobs, and social freedom. Every person, family, 
and parish, he says, should prepare to have Negro friends, neigh¬ 
bors, and parishioners. He suggests that we boycott segregated 
businesses, clubs, and organizations, and that when Negro families 
move into our neighborhood we refuse to panic and run away, 
but instead that we visit them in their new homes, initiate 
welcome procedures by the neighbors. Pastors, he says, should 
collaborate with local ministers and rabbis to uproot prejudices 
and change outlooks. Father Thurston Davis, S.J., the Editor of 
America, is surely relevant when he calls for “a vast outpouring of 
love” to remedy the hatred and injustice of the past. 

The French atheist philosopher, Jean-Paul Sartre, said “Hell 
is other people.” The French Catholic novelist, Georges Bernanos, 
said “Hell is not to love any more.” Our participation in the 
liturgy, especially in the Eucharist, will teach us which of these 
definitions we should make our own. 

1. Discuss the steps toward racial justice suggested by Cardi¬ 
nal Ritter. 2. How should our participation in the liturgy help us 
to do our duty in the area of racial justice? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Accept and love other persons as children of God, without 
regard for race or color. 

2. Consider seriously what duty you have to help members of other 
races obtain the full enjoyment of their rights as human beings 
and American citizens. 
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xm 

CHRISTIAN 

CONVERSATION 


The North is full of tangled things, and texts, and 
aching eyes.” — Chesterton, Lepanto 

One of the chief reasons for the summoning of the Second 
Vatican Council was that the Church might explore officially 
the modern movement called “ecumenism” and take definite 
steps toward the restoration of unity among Christians (cf CSL 1). 
At the end of the Council’s third session, in 1964, its “Decree 
on Ecumenism” was promulgated by order of Pope Paul. This 
is a short document of twenty pages, but it should do much to 
usher in a wholly new age in the Church. 

Our Lord, as we have seen again and again in these chapters, 
came to bring peace. He prayed for religious unity among his 
followers, and established their mutual love as the criterion by 
which men would recognize them as his genuine disciples. He 
gave the Eucharist as the sign and the means of unity, and sent 
the Holy Spirit to call those who would believe in Him into a 
community of faith, hope, and charity, patterned after the sub¬ 
lime unity of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity itself. He com¬ 
missioned the apostles and their successors to preach, administer 
the sacraments, and rule the Church in love — so establishing his 
holy Church, the Council tells us, until the end of time (Decree 
on Ecumenism, Art. 2). 

1. How can the ecumenical movement do much to usher in a 
wholly new age for the Church? 2. What kind of kingdom did our 
Lord establish here on earth ? 

THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. If we look about us 
twenty centuries later, however, we can scarcely be impressed by 
the way we have carried out the intentions of Christ. Many mil¬ 
lions of men, for instance, have not accepted the Redeemer God 
sent them; many, no doubt, have never heard of Him. The energies 
and fortunes we have poured into missionary effort have had no 
proportionate return. And it is only recently that we have begun 
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to wonder whether the reason might be found in the tragic 
disunity of Christians. Our Lord prayed “that all may be one, even 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee . . . that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me” (Jn 17, 22-23). But we have not 
been one; Catholics and Protestants, Latins and Orientals have 
bickered and fought for many centuries. It is no wonder that men 
have not recognized us as Christians, or that they have declined 
to accept the Christianity they saw in us. 

Today, however, there is a profound desire to restore unity 
to the Church of Christ, and although initiated largely by Protes¬ 
tants through the World Council of Churches, it finds a ready an¬ 
swer in Catholic hearts. This desire has set on foot an “ecumenical 
movement,” which the Council describes as “initiatives and activi¬ 
ties planned and undertaken ... to promote Christian unity” (De¬ 
cree on Ecumenism, Art. 4). The purpose of the ecumenical 
movement is conversation, leading to better mutual understanding 
and love. We have scarcely talked to one another for hundreds of 
years. If we begin with respect and genuine effort to see one 
another's points of view, God in his good time may bring us 
together. 

1. Why do you think Christians have so sadly failed to carry 
out the intentions of Christ? 2. What is the “ecumenical move¬ 
ment” and how would you describe its immediate objectives? 

WHAT ALL SHOULD DO. One need not be a trained theo¬ 
logian to take part in the ecumenical movement. Theologians alone 
do not make a reunion. Every Catholic family can become a center 
where understanding is cultivated. This may mean that we shall 
have to give up long-standing prejudices and dislikes, to abandon 
the use of offensive nicknames and unkind anecdotes. We should 
begin or intensify our prayer for the reunion of all Christians, 
especially during the Chair of Unity Octave which is celebrated 
each year from January 18 to 25. We should teach our children 
their own faith but also the good in other churches, and the need 
to respect the consciences of others who do not believe as they do. 
Most helpful, perhaps, would be the realization of everything that 
we as Catholics have in common with other Christians: many 
essential doctrines, virtually the same Bible, many great feasts like 
Christmas and Easter, at least two of the same sacraments, the 
same Ten Commandments, and the same hope of eternal life with 
God. Friendships can be cultivated and discussions entered into. 
The American taboo on discussions of politics and religion might 
be abandoned. As Chesterton said, “What else is interesting?” 
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We might answer the summons of the popes to engage with men of 
good will, even if they profess another faith, in projects for civil 
welfare, instead of limiting our activity to exclusively Catholic 
organizations and undertakings. 

In these days when cooperation in social matters is so widespread, 
all men without exception are called to work together — with much 
greater reason all those who believe in God, but, most of all, all Chris¬ 
tians in that they bear the name of Christ. Cooperation among 
Christians vividly expresses the relationship which in fact already 
unites them, and it sets in clearer relief the features of Christ the 
Servant. This cooperation, which has already begun in many coun¬ 
tries, should be developed more and more, particularly in regions 
where a social and technical evolution is taking place — be it in a 
just evaluation of the dignity of the human person, the establishment 
of the blessings of peace, the application of Gospel principles to social 
life, the advancement of the arts and sciences in a truly Christian 
spirit, or also in the use of various remedies to relieve the afflictions 
of our times, such as famine and natural disasters, illiteracy and 
poverty, housing shortage and the unequal distribution of wealth. 
All believers in Christ can, through this cooperation, be led to acquire 
a better knowledge of one another, and so pave the way to Christian 
unity (Decree on Ecumenism, Art. 12). 

1. Enumerate and explain briefly some of the things that we 
and our separated brethren have in common . 2 . What opportuni¬ 
ties are there in your community to engage with men of good will 
in projects for civil welfare? 

WITH LOVE AND REVERENCE. Of course there will have 
to be some Catholic reservations in the dialogue — just as Protes¬ 
tants and Orthodox will have their reservations. None of us can 
abandon what we believe to be the truth revealed to us for the sake 
of some spineless coalition. Nor does genuine ecumenism seek so 
poor an objective. We enter into dialogue as Christ our Lord did, 
with love. We manifest our concern for those whom we call broth¬ 
ers and who are that in fact, by their faith and baptism. There 
are some risks in dialogue, but love always involves taking risks. 
The Church has two duties: to safeguard the deposit of faith at 
home, and to go out into the world so as to make salvation avail¬ 
able for all. She has a special covenant with her own children and 
a general covenant with all mankind. Between these two there will 
always be a certain tension “until He come,” but real love will not 
be daunted by it. 

In any case we have not only the approval of the Council but 
the example of Pope John and Pope Paul. The latter writes: 
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We beg that the Holy Spirit will breathe upon the “ecumenical 
movement,” and we recall the emotion and joy we felt at Jerusalem 
in our meeting, full of charity and new hope, with the Patriarch 
Athenagoras. With respect and gratitude we welcome the active 
presence of so many representatives of the separated Churches at 
the Second Vatican Council. We repeat what we have already said 
on this subject, that we are taking an active, eager interest in every 
one of those spiritual questions that have stirred the hearts of truly 
religious men, be they individuals, groups, or whole communities. 
With love and reverence we greet all these Christians, in hope that 
we may promote together, even more effectively, the cause of Christ 
and the unity which He desired for his Church, in the dialogue of 
sincerity and love (Ecclesiam Suam, § 116). 

The third world conference “On Faith and Order” of the 
World Council of Churches, held in Lund, Sweden, in 1952, made 
this point: “In the same measure in which we strive to come closer 
to Christ, we also come closer to one another.” A similar humble 
and generous point is made by the Council's Decree on Ecumenism 
(Art. 4) : 

Catholics, in their ecumenical work, must assuredly be concerned for 
their separated brethren, praying for them, keeping them informed 
about the Church, making the first approaches toward them. But 
their primary duty is to make a careful and honest appraisal of what¬ 
ever needs to be done or renewed in the Catholic household itself, in 
order that its life may bear witness more clearly and faithfully to 
the teachings and institutions which have come to it from Christ 
through the apostles. 

1 . What possible risks do you foresee in dialogue with our sep¬ 
arated brethren? 2 . What are some of the fruits that have come 
from the presence of representatives of separated Churches at the 
Council? 3, How important is it for Catholics to make an honest 
appraisal of the effectiveness of their own toitness to Christ? 

NON-CHRISTIANS AND UNBELIEVERS. The present 
Holy Father is eager to enter into dialogue not only with non- 
Christians, but even with unbelievers — even with atheistic Com¬ 
munists! (cf Ecclesiam Suam , §§ 101-110). To the existing Secre¬ 
tariats in Rome for Christian Unity and for Non-Christians, he 
added a Secretariat for Non-Believers, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Koenig. As there is no end to the divine charity, so there 
should be no end to ours. For one group among the non-Christians, 
however, we should foster a more particular, intense, and, yes, a 
repentant love. We ought not permit ourselves to forget that our 
Lord died to bring about a reconciliation between Jews and Gen- 
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tiles (cf Eph 2,11-17), and that any ecumenism we might promote 
would lack the proper dimensions if it did not include our relations 
with the Jewish people. We have more in common with them than 
with any other non-Christian body. They remain the people of 
God’s distinctive love, the people on whom He showered unique 
gifts: sonship, the covenant, the law, the worship, the promises, 
the patriarchs — above all, the privilege of preparing Christ’s way 
and of bringing Him forth. 

“Do not touch the Jews,” warned St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
“for they are the apple of God’s eye.” It is true that they “stum¬ 
bled,” as St. Paul says (Rom 11, 11), when they rejected Christ, 
but it is a point of revealed truth that this was only a “partial 
blindness,” that they are “most dear” to God and will be saved by 
Him at the last (Rom 11, 25-32). Thus they are not to be consid¬ 
ered in any sense a lost people (Rom 11, 1); God is faithful to the 
promises He has made. The popes of our time in particular have 
rebuked anti-Semitism and called the Jews “kinsmen” of Chris¬ 
tians and “brothers” (John XXIII), “unconscious lovers of the 
Messiah” (Pius XII). Christians who harbor any feelings except 
awe, gratitude, and affection toward Jews should ponder these 
words of Monsignor John Oesterreicher: “The community of Israel 
was thus the Church in the making, while the Church is Israel 
renewed, transfigured by the word, the blood, and the glory of the 
Savior. Though she is the transcendent fulfillment of the ancient 
promises, a new creation in Christ, she is and will be forever the 
fruit, the continuation of the Israel of expectation.” 

1. What do you think of the efforts of Pope Paul VI to carry 
on dialogue with non-Christians, with unbelievers, even with Com¬ 
munists ? 2. Why is anti-Semitism so inexcusable in Christians ? 

THE LITURGY AND ECUMENISM. It has often been said 
that the liturgy will prove a bridge across which separated Chris¬ 
tians can move toward each other. This is not only because Prot¬ 
estants are developing liturgies and Orientals have always had 
them. It is, as Father Robert Hovda has pointed out, 1 because our 
own heightened liturgical awareness will make things clear about 
us that Protestants and Orientals will be able to understand and 
appreciate. For instance, the Church will stand out as par excel¬ 
lence the worshipping community, rather than a monolithic, au¬ 
thoritarian institution or a political bloc. The liturgy will make it 


1 “Liturgy and Ecumenism,” in The Revival of the Liturgy, ed. Frederick R. 
McManus, Herder and Herder, N. Y., 1963. 
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obvious that our faith is in Christ as the one mediator between 
God and men, the Redeemer, “true God of true God.” Through the 
liturgy the Bible will once again become the source of truth and 
life for all our people. 

The emphasis on intelligibility and proper dispositions, in¬ 
sisted on by the Council, will remove from our use of the sacra¬ 
ments any suggestion of magic or mechanical operation. Partici¬ 
pation in the liturgy by all our people, and the employment of the 
laity as lectors, commentators, and so on, will give evidence that we 
believe in the priesthood of the laity and are ready to give lay 
people a voice and share in all the Church’s business. Finally, for¬ 
mation by the liturgy will deliver us from the heavy weight of 
legalism, of incessant recurrence to rules instead of to the supreme 
law of charity, that has borne us down for so long. 

1. Will the liturgical renewal help our separated brethren to 
understand and appreciate the Catholic Church? 2. What is meant 
by the “priesthood of the laity” ? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Pray daily for Christian unity, and in January of each year 
observe the Chair of Unity Octave. 

2. When occasion offers, discuss religion with your non-Catholic 
friends, but always with respect for their beliefs and practices 
and in a spirit of true Christian charity. 
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XIV 

A COMMUNITY 
OF SERVANTS 


Christians are servants. It is not too much to say that 
the quality of our Christianity can be measured in terms of the 
service we render. The reason for this is that we are not better 
than our Master, who described Himself as a servant (Mt 20, 28) 
and proved it by the value and personal cost of the service He gave. 
As we Catholics have risen in the social scale, perhaps we have 
tended to forget that we are called to serve. If so, we have a re¬ 
minder in the liturgy, where, as was pointed out in Chapter 7, our 
Lord becomes in sober fact our servant, and we wait on one 
another. 

The world will never consider irrelevant or superfluous a com¬ 
munity whose members serve one another devotedly and who offer 
service to anyone in need. Pope Paul VI, early in 1965, said that 
to bear the name of “Christian” obliges us to make 

the most characteristic contribution of the Christian to social life, 
the contribution most awaited by the public. From such a spon¬ 
taneous, generous, and persevering contribution the world can judge 
if our religious practice is sincere or hypocritical, and if the title 
of “Christian” is to be a title of honor or condemnation. 

1. As underprivileged minorities rise in the social scale, what 
changes are apt to take place in their attitudes? 2. How will 
Christians conduct themselves if the practice of their religion is 
genuinely sincere? 

VOCATION OF THE LAITY. As Tertullian put it tersely 
long ago, “salvation hinges on the flesh.” This is why we must 
enter into contact with the sacred humanity of Christ, including 
his glorious body, in order to be saved. And this is why we must 
develop “a liturgy of the ordinary.” The Incarnation teaches us 
that it is on earth that we build heaven. An anonymous second- 
century Christian wrote: 

Christians are not different from other men in their country or their 
language or their clothing. They do not live in towns which are 
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their own or use some extraordinary dialect; their way of life is 
nothing out of the ordinary. . . . They do their duty as citizens and 
accept all their responsibilities. . . . They marry like everyone else 
and have children. ... In a word, what the soul is in the body, the 
Christians are in the world (Letter to Diognetes). 

In discussing the role of the laity in the Church, the Fathers 
of the Second Vatican Council echoed this early Christian idea: 

The laity, by their very vocation, seek the kingdom of God by en¬ 
gaging in temporal affairs and by ordering them according to the 
plan of God. They live in the world, that is, in each and in all of the 
secular professions and occupations. They live in the ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances of family and social life, from which the very web of 
their existence is woven. They are called there by God so that by 
exercising their proper function and led by the spirit of the Gospel 
they may work for the sanctification of the world from within as a 
leaven. In this way they make Christ known to others, especially by 
the testimony of a life resplendent in faith, hope, and charity (Con¬ 
stitution on the Church, Art. 31). 

1. How are Catholics in this country like or unlike their 
felloiv citizens? 2. How did the Council describe the vocation of 
the laity ? 

SALT —LEAVEN —LIGHT. The duty and privilege of 
serving the world are not exercised so well when the Church acts 
as an institution or a political bloc, by lobbying and pressuring, or 
when the bishops “speak out” and we follow their directives en 
masse. These tactics arouse resentment and imply an unservant¬ 
like willingness to resort to force to get our way. They suggest, 
also, that we have not, by example and persuasion, convinced our 
fellow-citizens that what we advocate is actually the best course. 
And they distort the true notion of the lay apostolate, which calls 
on Christians to heal and sanctify the world by their very presence 
in it, by the way they live, by the faith and hope and love which 
obviously inspire them and which they are eager to share. No 
special episcopal mandate is required for this apostolate; it is 
simply being what we were made by baptism: the salt of the earth, 
the leaven in the dough, the light of the world. 

This is not at all to say, of course, that organization is a bad 
thing. We need organization in order to educate ourselves and to 
influence others, to form the image of Christ not only in individuals 
but in society itself. When we organize, however, we should free 
ourselves of the mentality which regards such critically important 
work as “a crusade,” which looks to “conquest” and “triumph” 
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over others, and which has a way of justifying the use of any and 
all means on the ground that its end is good. Real servants (i.e., 
those who genuinely love) want to help others, not to triumph over 
them. A study of the patient Christ — teaching, exemplifying, and, 
finally, dying for those He sought to influence — would help us 
much here. 

1. How do the laity best carry on their apostolate of serving 
the world? 2. In what spirit should both lay individuals and orga¬ 
nizations carry on this apostolate? 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN THE FAMILY. Christian service 
begins with those who are closest to us and for whom we are 
chiefly responsible, the members of our family. It involves min¬ 
istrations not only in the physical but also in the psychological and 
spiritual orders. It looks first to needs, and then to the intelligent 
and loving satisfaction of these. The home is a sanctuary where 
mutual affection and virtue are not taken for granted but sedu¬ 
lously cultivated. It is, moreover, a sanctuary which must be de¬ 
fended against irreverent and profane intrusion from without. 

This means that parents, for example, cannot rest satisfied 
when they have given their children love and good example, guid¬ 
ance and the sort of discipline that develops character while it pro¬ 
vides security. They must recognize that the home is only one of 
the influences exerted on children, and must take note as well of 
the kind of school the children attend, the companions with whom 
they spend their leisure time, the entertainment offered locally. 
They must prepare the children to meet people of other races and 
faiths with cordial interest and understanding. 

They must safeguard their -own home and the homes of the 
neighborhood by insisting that housing standards be maintained 
and the beginnings of slum conditions be resolutely checked. They 
cannot achieve these good purposes alone, so they will form parish 
or neighborhood councils — enlisting where possible the cooper¬ 
ation of Protestant and Jewish groups — and work out codes for 
teen-age dating, curfews, driving, drinking; procedures for arrest¬ 
ing blight and providing recreational areas. They might start a 
neighborhood interracial council, or a chapter of the Christian 
Family Movement. Young people today want, they say, to be 
“involved,” so it would be good to include them in such discussions, 
to let them propose their own standards and take an active part in 
community works of mercy or rehabilitation. When they begin to 
ponder their future careers, they could be encouraged to choose 
ones in which they might be of service to others. 
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1. Discuss the home as a sanctuary, and the way in which 
members of the family should minister to one another. 2. How 
should parents serve their children? 3. What do you think of the 
possibilities of parish and neighborhood groups which study and 
try to solve social problems? 

INVOLVEMENT IN PUBLIC LIFE. As to the Catholic’s 
more direct service to the community in which he lives, it seems a 
minimal requirement that he vote, and vote intelligently, with the 
good of the whole community in mind rather than just his own 
party. Moreover, it is difficult to see how he can work effectively to 
shape institutions to a Christian pattern unless he engages in poli¬ 
tics at least on the precinct level. Pope Pius XII spoke of the ur¬ 
gent need to give the world of industry a Christian form and 
structure, and asked who could do this except the layman. He 
writes, again: 

The consecration of the world is essentially the work of laymen 
themselves, of men who are intimately a part of economic and social 
life and who participate in the government and in legislative assem¬ 
blies (Address to Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, 
1957). 

Pope John, at the close of Pacem in Terris, thought it oppor¬ 
tune 

to remind our children of their duty to take an active part in public 
life, and to contribute towards the attainment of the common good of 
the entire human family as well as to that of their own political 
community. Men should endeavor, therefore, in the light of the faith 
and with the strength of love, to ensure that the various institutions 
— whether economic, social, cultural, or political in purpose — will 
be such as not to create obstacles, but rather to facilitate the task 
of improving themselves both in the natural order as well as in the 
supernatural (§ 146; see also §§ 147-156). 

1. What are some of the duties of Catholics as citizens? 2. To 
what extent have we a duty to “the entire human family”? 

THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN IN THIS COUNTRY. The 
Catholic layman’s service to the Church in the United States is 
our last topic in this regrettably brief summary. Here it is im¬ 
portant to be familiar with our own times, and with what the social 
scientists as well as contemporary theologians are telling us about 
today’s America and today’s Church. Dr. John McDermott reminds 
us that if the Church would serve Americans she must keep their 
culture in mind. Freedom, for instance, is central to the American 
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outlook, and the argument from authority is not highly regarded. 
Any institution which professes to have all the answers forfeits 
attention. Instead of a hierarchical tradition, we have here a con¬ 
gregational atmosphere and experience. 

Dr. Sally Whelan Cassidy says we may think of the Church 
as an institution; in an institution certain processes go on without 
any individual’s taking responsibility to do more than keep the 
machine going, or it is a place of safety with experts in charge of 
smooth operation. Again, we may think of the Church as a social 
movement, in which people come together to build something, and 
in which everyone, even at the bottom, makes choices and a unique 
contribution — a situation which produces challenges, imagination, 
generosity. Obviously the latter concept is more appealing to 
Americans — and the tenor of all the documents coming from the 
Vatican Council indicates that it is the concept favored by the 
Church herself. 

1. What are some of the distinctive features of our culture 
that laymen should keep in mind if they wish to serve both Church 
and country most effectively? 2. What do you think of Dr. Cas¬ 
sidy’s views of that concept of the Church which is more appealing 
to Americans? 

MATURE, FAITHFUL, RESPONSIBLE LAYMEN. In The 
Mind of the Catholic Layman (Scribner’s, N. Y., 1963) Mr. Daniel 
Callahan outlines four “major goals” which he believes should be 
striven for today: 

First, there is an urgent need to develop a genuine spiritual commu¬ 
nity in place of the partly artificial sense of group identity which 
has been the product of immigrant minority history. Second, the 
American Church must develop a more healthy sense of indepen¬ 
dence in our society, neither leaning upon the state for support nor 
being tempted to suppose that the Church alone can preserve and 
sustain it. Third, the Church should interpret and exercise its 
authority in such a way that cooperation between clergy and laity 
follows naturally. Fourth, the Church should set out with all dis¬ 
patch to develop a mature, faithful, and responsible laity — a laity 
capable of withstanding the harmful effects of modern life but ca¬ 
pable also of bettering that life, a laity fully responsive to the au¬ 
thority of the Church but able as well to exercise personal judgment 
and to make a contribution within the Church itself. These four 
requirements interpenetrate one another; none can be neglected 
without seriously affecting the others (pp. 182-3). 

Dr. Cassidy, applying to the Church the sociological concept 
of “feedback,” has much the same to say: 
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In order to bring life to his own imagination, his own appreciation of 
the Christian message, the priest needs to be bombarded by ideas, 
hopes, suggestions, criticisms, from his parishioners. In all parishes, 
all parishioners should be invited to react freely (through written 
suggestions, meetings, etc.), to any and all aspects of parish life — 
sermons, songs, use of the facilities, etc. It should be made clear 
that not all suggestions will be acted on, and that the priest remains 
the decision-maker. “Give them a voice,” not “give them the vote” 
is what I mean here. This process of communication (not of govern¬ 
ment) is crucial for the Church if she is to adjust with the maximum 
richness to the present situation. 1 

For all the purposes and problems touched on in this chapter, 
there is serious need in our dioceses and parishes of continuing 
adult education. Now almost all our efforts and funds are being 
expended to educate and provide for the young. The liturgy is and 
will increasingly be an admirable educational instrument, but its 
teaching must be applied to concrete problems of the present day. 2 
In this way all the varied elements of the Church’s life can be 
ordered around their living centre, the eucharistic worship of God 
by Christians in Christ. 

1 . Discuss the four goals which Daniel Callahan has set up for 
the Church in the United States. 2. Why is it crucial for the Church 
that laymen be given a voice in parish affairs? 3. How can Cath¬ 
olic adult education best be carried on? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Take a sincere interest in all aspects of the life of your parish 
and be generous in rendering service. 

2. Try sincerely to serve and sanctify the world as a Catholic lay¬ 
man by “the testimony of a life resplendent in faith, hope, and 
charity.” 


1 The citations from Dr. McDermott and Dr. Cassidy are taken from minutes 
of a meeting in December, 1964, of the National Liturgical Conference, on 
Renewal of the Church in America. 

2 See The Other Dialogue, by Msgr. Joseph Gremillion (Doubleday, N. Y., 
1965), especially Chapter 13. 
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XV 

LITURGY IN AN AGE 
OF LEISURE 

The problems faced by our technological society as it 
enters the age of automation are real enough, as anyone realizes 
who has given thought to them. There is, first of all, the question 
whether automation will eliminate so many jobs that there will be 
mass unemployment. 1 and if so, whether we can provide retraining 
rapidly enough to avoid a crisis in our economy and disaster in 
many lives. An even more thorny problem is whether we can edu¬ 
cate young people to live with dignity in the leisure that seems 
certain to be theirs in the days to come. 

Here in the United States, the length of the workday and the 
workweek has steadily shortened, from the 12-hour day and the 
72-hour week of a hundred years ago to the 37-hour or even 35- 
hour week that has become normal in many offices and in some 
industries today. It seems reasonable to forecast that the future 
will bring us into a civilization much more oriented to leisure than 
any we have known. 

1. What impact will increasing automation probably have on 
our way of life? 2. How well do you think Americans are prepared 
for additional hours and days of leisure? 

THE SPRINGTIME OF HISTORY. That great teacher of our 
times. Pope Pius XII, who warned us of so many threatening evils, 
could also recognize and call our attention to signs of hope. In a 
remarkable address to the Youth of Catholic Action in 1958, six 
months before his death, he predicted that 

man will be ever increasingly free from material labor, from servile 
work. Automation is transforming a great part of human work into 
intellectual activity, while extraordinary technical progress is ren¬ 
dering the diffusion of culture among men always more possible and 
easy. ... In our opinion, no other era since the advent of Christ has 
been so decisive regarding the development of man as this one of 


1 See, for example, “Automation and Jobs,” by Robert and Helen Cissell, in 
America, 3 April 1965, pp. 459-461. 
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yours. . . . We are in the springtime of history. May God grant that 
it will be one of the most beautiful springs man has experienced — 
after one of the longest and bitterest winters — a spring which pre¬ 
cedes one of the most brilliant and rich summers. 

Leisure is not idleness, not doing nothing; it is free activity. 
It is not opposed to work, but to obligatory work. Pope John made 
the point — a point that many of today’s adults find almost im¬ 
possible to reconcile with our upbringing — that leisure does not 
mean absence of responsibility; it is not wasted time. Time is only 
wasted, the Pope said, when man does not devote it to the glory of 
God and his own greater perfection. 2 

1. What seem to he the prospects for “one of the most beauti¬ 
ful springs man has experienced”? 2. What is your concept of 
leisure ? 

OUR ATTITUDES ON LEISURE. In the course of his amus¬ 
ing yet shrewd analysis of our American attitudes on this subject, 
Mr. Walter Kerr makes much of the fact that we feel guilty about 
leisure. 

We are all of us compelled to read for profit, party for contacts, 
lunch for contracts, bowl for unity, drive for mileage, gamble for 
charity, go out for the evening for the greater glory of the munici¬ 
pality, and stay home for the weekend to rebuild the house. Minutes, 
hours, and days have been spared us. The prospect of filling them 
with the pleasures for which they were spared us has somehow come 
to seem meaningless, meaningless enough to drive some of us to 
drink and some of us to doctors and all of us to the satisfactions of 
an insatiate industry. In a contrary and perhaps rather cruel way 
the twentieth century has relieved us of labor without at the same 
time relieving us of the conviction that only labor is meaningful 
(The Decline of Pleasure, Simon and Schuster, N. Y., 1962, p. 39). 

The desperation felt by many among us, especially the old, 
when they cannot occupy themselves usefully, is an indication that 
we have not learned the purpose of leisure. Studies of suicides 
show that they occur more often on weekends, holidays, and vaca¬ 
tions. There is the further problem that the number of occupations 
which provide much personal satisfaction is decreasing; one’s job, 
therefore, must be supplemented by creative activity outside work¬ 
ing hours. The opportunities in such activity for dispelling igno¬ 
rance, opening our eyes to beauty, and preventing loneliness or 


2 The quotations from Pope John in this chapter are taken from his letter to 
the Social Week of Italian Catholics at Padua, September 20,1969. 
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frustration are obvious. They can be found in such free-time occu¬ 
pations as teaching and learning, non-professional scientific studies 
and experiments, amateur theatricals, hand printing and book¬ 
binding, painting and photography, writing, music, the various 
crafts, politics, social service, and many others. 

1. How true, in your opinion, is Walter Kerr’s analysis of 
American attitudes on leisure? 2. What is the purpose of leisure 
and what opportunities for its proper use are to he found in your 
community? 

THE GOOD LIFE. Men have always aspired toward a life in 
which they might enjoy the goods of the imagination and the mind; 
today, because of our improved methods of communication and 
distribution, and because we have more leisure, these goods are 
within the reach of millions. We have the classics in paperback, 
symphonies on records, the great theater on television, art in public 
museums. We have adult education classes, do-it-yourself kits, 
associations and clubs for coin collectors, ham radio operators, 
Civil War buffs, barbershop quartets and toastmasters, marionette 
makers and gardeners . . . the list is endless, and full of hope for 
the development among us of an authentic popular culture. 

Our children, who will have to live in another sort of world 
than the one we know, should not be scoffed at when they show 
interest in matters which may seem to us “arty” or useless. They 
should not be compelled to be athletes, or so to concentrate on 
“success” or “a career” that they miss a whole dimension of the 
good life. Music, art, the great books — not to speak for a moment 
of religion — are as important as mathematics, science, or gym. 
We who are their elders have only to look about us to see how 
dreary and ugly a world we are bequeathing to them: our unsightly 
inner cities, our sprawling, graceless used car lots and super¬ 
markets, our acres of treeless asphalt and tenements, our unlovely 
churches and public buildings, our billboards and neon lights. 
Perhaps they can create a more congenial habitation for the spirit 
than our utilitarian philosophy has enabled us to do. 

1. What is your appraisal of present opportunities for enjoy¬ 
ment of goods of the imagination and the mind? 2. What promise, 
or lack of promise, do you see in the young people of today ? 

POSSIBILITIES FOR RICHER AND FULLER LIFE. It is 
a fact, noted by both Pope Pius XII and Pope John, that men 
whose sensibilities have been refined by natural and artistic beauty 
are better disposed to receive religious truth and the grace of 
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God. 3 Both Popes remind us, too, that an increase of leisure will 
serve us badly unless it contributes to the development of our re¬ 
ligious life. Religion, Pope John says, “enters not as a simple com¬ 
ponent but as a fundamental element into the ordered and complete 
development of the human person,” and there exists in our time 
“a sharp contrast between technical progress and spiritual poverty 
which could change leisure time into a serious threat of moral 
harm.” 

If we take advantage of it, however, increased leisure will not 
only make possible a fuller collaboration of husband and wife, a 
richer family life, and a more active participation in civic affairs. 
It will afford as well the tifne and energy to fill the void of religious 
ignorance and to practice one’s faith in a less harried and super¬ 
ficial way. We shall be in a position to give its rightful primacy to 
what is humane and spiritual. Pope John, therefore, calls for a 
“more complete and up-to-date religious instruction,” pointing out 
that it would be 

dangerous, while acquiring so much knowledge useful to life with the 
passing of time, if religious knowledge remained unchanged as at 
the time of our first childhood. This must also be accompanied by an 
undertaking that will assure the time needed for the practice of 
devotion, and that will, especially, give back to holy days their real 
meaning, so that they will not deteriorate, as unfortunately often 
happens today, into days of dissipation. Nor should they have only 
and primarily the nature of a day of rest; they must also be under¬ 
stood and really practiced as “the day of the Lord,” when the 
faithful cease to be the men of machinery, of work and of earthly 
concerns, and raise themselves to eternal things in prayer, in partici¬ 
pating in the divine mysteries and in meditating on the word of God. 

1. How do refinement and culture dispose us for higher things? 
2. How does man give “rightful primacy to what is humane and 
spiritual” ? 


TIME FOR RELIGIOUS STUDY AND PRACTICE. Every¬ 
one has noticed, now that we have Mass more commonly in the 
evening, how much easier it is to share in it without distraction and 
with more joy and solace. Something of that same freedom from 
hurry and anxiety must be introduced into our religious celebration 
not only of Sundays and holydays but also of life generally, so that 
our faith may permeate and suffuse everything we do. 


3 See “The Function of Art,” an address by Pope Pius XII to a group of 
Italian artists, April 8, 1952, and the letter of Pope John already cited. 
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The Abbe Francois Houtart, in his The Challenge to Change, 
writes: 

The sphere of leisure offers great advantages, I think, from the re¬ 
ligious standpoint. In Europe apostolic work in resorts and other 
vacation areas is beginning to be organized, and the experience of 
priests and lay people in it is most encouraging. They all say it is 
amazing how much more open and approachable people are during 
their leisure time. It is much easier to talk with them, to bring them 
to some kind of awareness of spiritual matters, because they are 
free. This does not happen automatically, of course, but we must 
apply ourselves to this area, working out new types of apostolic 
organizations to meet with people in their leisure time. Our present 
organizations are not geared to this activity. There are now great 
possibilities open to people in their leisure time for religious educa¬ 
tion, for lectures, conferences, discussion groups, and for many other 
religious activities which were simply not possible before because the 
whole day or the whole year was spent in obligatory activity (pp. 
118-119). 

1. If evening Mass is celebrated in your parish, what effect has 
it had on individual, family, and community life? 2. Do you think 
people are “more open and approachable during their leisure time”? 

A CHRISTIAN CULTURE. Without going into a discussion 
of the complex notion of what culture is, we can acknowledge at 
once that there is, or has been, such a thing as a Christian culture 
— a way of life, a way of believing, hoping, loving that includes 
appreciation of the things that enrich life, of the beauty that is 
found in truth and goodness. We can acknowledge also that this 
characteristic culture has declined in recent times, and has been 
replaced by a culture more typical of paganism. 

A historian of culture, Mr. Christopher Dawson, insists that 
this loss to the world is due to “the failure of individual Catholics 
to rise to their opportunities and to permeate their life and their 
social and intellectual culture by their faith.” 4 We have kept our 
spiritual life pretty much to ourselves, believing that the best 
course was to shut out the evil world, to leave it to itself and to the 
ruin that would surely overtake it. But this course ran diamet¬ 
rically counter to the nature of Christianity, which is essentially 
apostolic. Either we influence the world or the world influences us. 
There is no stalemate. 

1. Why has the Christian culture of the past declined so much 


4 Religion and the Modem State, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935, p. 150. 
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in recent times? 2. What is meant by the statement that Chris¬ 
tianity is essentially apostolic? 

THE LITURGY AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE. It would be 
instructive to look through the index of the Church's ritual. There 
we can find a blessing, a prayer, or a thanksgiving that will fit 
into about every human situation: persons, places, things (modern 
things, too, like automobiles and planes), events, time itself are all 
involved. The book indicates how the Church sees our life as a 
unit —in need of redemption, yes, but in the process of being 
redeemed by the brimming mercy of our God. If we glanced at 
the Church’s other liturgical books — the missal or the breviary, 
for instance — we could see how she intends human life to be 
integrated, refreshed, oriented by the healing power of Christ in 
the Mass, by the common praise and petition of Christians. The 
return to the liturgy will produce again a Christian culture among 
us, an aspiration toward the beauty of holiness and the holiness of 
beauty. The optimism of Pope Pius XII is echoed by Pope John: 
‘‘For the influence of this moral and religious dynamism on modern 
life,” he writes, ‘‘the expansion of leisure time opens without a 
doubt unexpected horizons of great possibility.” 

1. In how far do you think a return to the liturgy will help to 
produce again a Christian culture among us? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Examine your attitudes toward leisure and the use of leisure 
time, in the light of the thoughts presented in the foregoing 
chapter. 

2. Cultivate an interest in “the goods of the imagination and the 
mind and see to it that your program for Christian living 
includes some activities that are conducive to a thoroughly 
Christian culture. 
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XVI 

LITURGY 
AND THE HOPE 
OF HUMANITY 

All creation, St. Paul tells us (Rom 8, 19-23), groans 
and travails in pain, waiting for redemption — and no part of it 
more than we ourselves. The complete redemption we sigh for — 
which includes the redemption of our bodies — will not be ours 
until the last day, when God will create “new heavens and a new 
earth . . . wherein dwells justice” (2 Pet 3, 13). We have not yet 
appeared with Christ in glory (Col 3, 4). We are not yet “like to 
God,” for we do not yet “see Him just as He is” (1 Jn 3, 2). 

We are, instead, “a pilgrim Church,” as the Fathers of the 
Council tell us (Constitution on the Church, Art. 48), on our way 
through this world to our Father’s house, to the city that is to 
come. What we see about us will always be less than perfect; we 
must always look, as we remind ourselves in the Midnight Mass 
each Christmas, “for the blessed hope and glorious coming of our 
great God and Savior, Jesus Christ” (Ti 2,13). If we needed proof 
that things are not as they should be, we have it to hand in our 
present situation. Technological advances have placed great wealth 
within our grasp; yet we are divided in faith and we tremble on 
the brink of catastrophic war. Some of our brothers lack the means 
of life and others are refused essential justice, while we ourselves 
find it difficult to carry out, or even at times to comprehend, “the 
great commanded good” which our Father has proposed to us. 

1 . In what sense will redemption not he complete until the last 
day, when Christ will appear in glory? 2. What does the term 
“pilgrim Church” mean to you? 

THE FINAL AGE OF THE WORLD. Should we conclude 
that we must put all our hope in the world to come, that this life 
is simply an endurance contest in which we grimly hang on until 
death relieves us of our burdens? Some Christians in the past 
have seemed to think this, and have exempted themselves from the 
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struggle to correct or improve upon their situation. Yet the exam¬ 
ple and precept of our blessed Lord, the constant teaching of the 
Church, and the lives of the saints supply ample evidence that we 
are to contribute as much as we can to a better world here. Man, 
if he is imperfect, is perfectible. We have not yet used all the 
available means; we have not always been alert to their existence. 

For one thing, we have not been optimistic enough. The 
world has been washed, as the Passiontide hymn says, with the 
river of Christ's blood. We need no further assurance that God 
loves it. But our piety should take us even beyond Good Friday, 
beyond the cross and the sealed tomb, to the glory and life of 
Easter. We have been accustomed to celebrating the resurrection 
as an event that occurred only to Christ, and have forgotten its 
cosmic significance. 

The Fathers of the Church speak of Easter as “the first day 
of the Creator’s second week.” The exultant joy produced in the 
first Christians by the resurrection can be seen in the way the New 
Testament keeps talking of “the new man,” “the new creature,” 
“the new dough,” “a new and living way.” The fact of the resur¬ 
rection is not stated in its fullness until we hear our Lord say: “I 
have overcome the world” (Jn 16, 33). Time since the resurrection 
has been “the final age of the world” (1 Cor 10, 11); when it has 
ended, Christ will come again and “the former things” will have 
“passed away” (Apoc 21, 4). We live now in the age when the 
infinite power of the Risen Christ is being exerted to heal and 
sanctify the world, and we might ask with St. Paul, “If God is for 
us, who is against us?” (Rom 8, 31). 

1. Why would it be wrong for Catholic people, in general, to 
isolate themselves from the world and make no effort to perfect it? 
2. What difference have the death and resurrection of Christ made 
in the world? 3. Why does St. Paul call time since the resurrection 
of Christ “the final age of the world” ? 

FOUNTAIN AND SUMMIT. In the foregoing pages we have 
been at pains to point out that this divine energy, which cannot be 
frustrated, is available to us in the liturgy. Our frequent insistence 
on our theme may have seemed like simplistic recurrence to a 
formula; perhaps some readers may have been tempted to accuse 
us of “panliturgism” — holding that the liturgy can provide neat 
solutions for all men’s problems. What we have rather sought to 
show is that the liturgy is the inexhaustible “fountain” (CSL 10) 
whence we may draw the life and strength to labor for such solu- 
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tions. It is, further, the “summit” of all our efforts, to which we 
may climb with Christ and where, redeemed and free, we may 
worship the Father “in spirit and in truth” (Jn 4, 24). 

The liturgy is not a ritual that is divorced from our daily 
concerns or from our striving to practice virtue. It is the source 
and climax of these, intimately one with them as their seed and 
their fruit. For without the liturgy there would be no Church. The 
priestly mediation and ministry of Christ, as He willed them, would 
cease. There would be no ongoing redemption for human anguish 
and aspiration. By God’s mercy, of course, the liturgy has con¬ 
tinued, for He promised to be with us “all days,” even to the con¬ 
summation. But our understanding and sharing in the liturgy can 
be greater or less. The Church, having in mind her own renewal, 
now calls on us to make it as vital a force in our everyday lives as 
the Lord who gave it to us intended. 

1. What did the Fathers of the Council mean when they called 
the liturgy both a “fountain” and a “summit”? 2. How can our 
understanding and sharing in the liturgy be “greater or less”? 

A SCHOOL OF SERVICE. Besides providing the channel by 
which God’s grace makes us whole and vigorous, the liturgy makes 
us aware of the solidarity of all men in Christ. It creates social 
awareness, so that we take a second look, so to speak, at our 
brother, and ask ourselves whether we have not some responsi¬ 
bilities in his regard. In other words, the liturgy is a school of 
service. This does not mean that the servant will learn exactly how 
he is to serve in every situation. The liturgy will not tell him how 
to relieve unemployment, or which candidate he should support in 
the forthcoming election, or what practical measures he should 
adopt to prevent segregation in his neighborhood. But it will im¬ 
press upon him that his vocation is to be a servant, and it will 
inflame his love of God and God’s human image to the point where 
he will want to find solutions for specific human problems. 

It is unnecessary to say that there are many changes in pros¬ 
pect for all of us. When a servant finds that his accustomed 
methods are no longer really helpful, he tries new ones. There is 
everything to be said for availing oneself of “the sacrament of the 
moment.” Such a procedure is likely to be the most appreciated 
and beneficial; then too, it indicates a practical faith in the-Lord 
of history, who provides occasions when his work will be done best. 
Once we grasp the fact that the Church is a living thing, we shall 
understand why her attitudes and her response to opportunity 
must change with the changing times, and we shall not be alarmed. 



1 . Why is our Catholic faith or the liturgy unable to provide 
us with pat answers to all social problems? 2 . What are some of 
the things in the Church that can and should be changed? 

ACCEPTING OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. In a Lenten pas¬ 
toral letter for 1965, Archbishop Pocock of Toronto touched on “a 
change in the Christian attitude toward the world” in our time: 

To follow Jesus today means to acknowledge more consciously that 
we serve his mission to reconcile the human family and to transform 
the world according to the will of the Father. The world is for the 
Christian not simply the testing ground for determining his place in 
the life hereafter; the world is acknowledged by the Christian as a 
value in this life. ... At the same time the Christian's work towards 
the restoration of mankind is not a purely this-worldly affair. Since 
God has truly become man in Jesus, we are able to encounter God in 
serving our brother. Whenever we love one another and bear to¬ 
gether the burden of building community, God reveals Himself to us 
as Lord, Redeemer, Father. The Christian today feels a deep soli¬ 
darity with all of humanity. He engages himself in healing the 
wounds of men and building up the human community in this world. 
He seeks to resist the forces of division and hatred in himself and 
in society. He regards his professional life, his work in organization, 
commerce, production and science, if done according to God's will, as 
a true contribution to the building up of the city of men. 

The Archbishop takes account of the confusion that may trou¬ 
ble some Catholics who recall the exhortations they have heard to 
“be unworldly.” 

The powerful biblical phrase of “dying to the world" means, there¬ 
fore, our willingness to repent of our selfishness and to detest the 
destructive forces in us making us a stranger to our neighbor and 
hostile to the will of God. It does not mean becoming otherworldly, 
withdrawn from reality, or turned away from our social existence 
as men. It means, on the contrary, to accept our responsibility in the 
world. We want to embrace more deeply the world redeemed by 
Jesus. We are willing to resist the destructive and dividing tenden¬ 
cies in us and work more whole-heartedly that the will of God be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. We want to become peace-makers 
and reconcilers in the world. 

Finally, the Archbishop replies to the objections of those 
among us who feel that the old ideals of asceticism and Christian 
self-denial have been lost sight of in our time: 

Because of certain changes and simplifications in the laws of the 
Church, we sometimes hear it said that the Christian life is becom- 



ing easier or even softer in these days of renewal. This is a mistake. 
The renewal of the Church may indeed ease certain burdens created 
by ecclesiastical laws, but by leading us to acknowledge new areas of 
moral responsibility it makes the Christian life more demanding. In 
the past we were able to shrug our shoulders in regard to many 
aspects of life, seeing that they were beyond our control. Today we 
have become responsible for them. 

1. How do we encounter God in serving our brother? 2. What 
does dying to the world mean? 3. Do you think the demands of our 
Christian commitment are more demanding today than in the past? 

HOLINESS TODAY. Are we to think, then, that there is a 
“twentieth-century holiness” toward which Catholics should aspire, 
and that it is somehow different from the ideal proposed to our 
ancestors in the faith? We might note before replying that earlier 
Christian ages were certainly marked by a distinctive type of 
sanctity. Martyrdom — the willingness to bear intransigent wit¬ 
ness to Christ even at the cost of one’s life — seems to be the char¬ 
acteristic of the first ages. The kind of austerity that we associate 
with monasticism, the giving of oneself to God in solitude, shines 
out later, in vivid contrast to the barbarity and wild indulgence 
of the Dark Ages. When the unity of Christendom had been shat¬ 
tered, it was loyalty to the Church and fidelity to her teaching that 
characterized the sanctity of the period. Today, the world has gone 
cold for lack of love, and at the same time mankind seems to have 
come to that point of maturity when it can see the advantages of 
peace over war, integration over segregation, mutual help over 
hatred, community over dismemberment. The kind of holiness 
called for today would seem to be the warm, outgoing, unselfcon¬ 
scious, and helpful holiness we saw in Pope John, and which in five 
short years enchanted and won over so many alienated hearts. 

1. How tvould you describe the “warm, outgoing, unself con¬ 
scious, and helpful holiness we saw in Pope John”? 

SOME THINGS TO DO 

1. Accept in good spirit the changes that are being made in the 
Church and try sincerely to adjust to them. 

2. Say Pope John’s prayer for peace thoughtfully and devoutly 
each day of the coming week. 
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